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BRANCH I. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Scott on the Expense and Produce of a Lothian Farm. 


{Ir is some months since we were in possession of the State- 
ment which is now to be laid before our readers; and the 
reason for the delay is, that, well knowing the difficulty of 
making such a statement tolerably accurate, and thinking 
some parts of this objectionable, we were unwilling to add 
one more to the various papers on the same subject that have 
already appeared in this and other Joutnals, without being 
satisfied that it would be interesting and useful to our read- 
ers. It is now evident, from a very able and ingenious 
paper, proceeding upon Mr Scott’s estimates, which was 
given in our last Number, and from the remarks of a corre- 
spondent, which will follow in the present, that the Statement 
has attracted much notice, and deserves, at least, that its me- 
rits or demerits should be candidly and fully discussed. That 
which we now give differs in several points from the first im- 
pression, and seems to be an improved edition. At present, 
we have ourselves no opinion to offer, but shall be glad to 
have what remarks occur to others on either side, which, like 
those of the * East Lothian Farmer,’ will meet with our ear- 
liest attention. Nothing surely can be of more importance, 
both to landlords and farmers, than a correct view of the 
changes that have taken place in their situations as to one 
another within the last ten or twelve years. We beg leave 
to add, as a hint to the * East Lothian Farmer’ as well as o- 
thers, that the suaviter in modo is by no means inconsistent 
with the fortiter in re; or, in plain English, that the most 
judicious sentiments, and the best arguments, are rather 
weakened than enforced by strong language. ] 
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260 Mr Scott on the Aug. 


CatcuLaTion of the Capital required to Stock a Farm of this de- 
scription, and enable the Tenant to pay all charges up to the Mar- 
tinmas after reaping his first Crop; the entry to the land for Fal- 
low being at the Whitsunday, and to the remainder of the ground 
at the separation of the crop, of the preceding year. 


11 Work horses 201. | 220 
1 saddle ditto 
4 cows > 
20 swine 
Harness - 
5 double carts 
2 single ditto 
5 long carts - 
5 iron ploughs - 
5 pair iron harrows 
2 small paring ploughs 
1 iron grubber ~ 
2 grub ploughs - 
4 stone roller - 
1 turnip sowing machine 
lcorn ditto ditto - 
2bean ditto ditto - 
Thrashing mill, fanners, &c. &c. 
Bags, 60 - - ~ 
Barrows, ladders, spades, &c. &c. 
Horses’ corn chest - . 
Dairy utensils - - 
Seed - - - 
Keep of men and horses 14 years 
— 1 labourer ditto 

Women, summer-work, &c., ditto - 
Harvest expense - - - 
Payable to the out-going tenant for 44 acres 

of land for fallow and turnip - 
1000 yards of dung - - 

For straw of his way-going crop, 128 acres 
Additional stock required for turnip, say for 
16 acres - - - - 
Household furniture - - “ 
House, family, and personal expenses 
Insurance against fire - - 


10. 
10s. 


121. 





eco‘ oorunoceocecoeococoocoscoococooccoy 


eooo 


Deductions for what the 49892 5 
Tenant could turn into War. 1823. 
Cash. 
20 acres hay - L.200 0 0'1L.150 0 0 
24 — pasture - 1200 0 
24 — turnip and 
cattle _- : 466 0 0 


Capital required {2317 2 O 


* The summation of this is only 3829/. 3s, 6d.—_Con. 





Expense and Produce of a Lothian’ Farm. 


ABSTRACT. 


Total produce - 2 41} per cent. 
Expense of cultivation and seed ‘ 524 ditto. 
Rent.—2 bolls wheat ~ ‘ 5 ditto. 
Balance for tenant . 9% ditto. 
Capital required == 4 3 25% ditto. 
Ditto per acre - 9 13 lj} ditto ditto. 


From the difference of Weights and Measures in almost every, dis- 
trict of the Kingdom, an explanation of those used in the Lothians, 
may make this Statement more generally understood. 


240 acres Scotch = 305 acres English. 
24 ditto = 303 ditto. 
20 ditto = 254 ditto. 
100s. p. Scots acre = 78s. 8}d. p. English acre. 
160s. ditto = 125s. 103d. ditto. 
200 st. hay (39 cwt. 32 lib.) p. Scotch acre = 30 cwt. 102 lib. 
per acre English. 


40s. p. boll wheat = 78s 1}d. p. quarter, 
22s. ditto ditto = 43s.3d. ditto. 
30s. ditto barley = 463. 23d. ditto. 
20s. ditto ditto 27s. 14d. ditto. 
25s. ditto oats 33s. 84d. ditto. 
14s. ditto ditto 18s. 94d. ditto. 
2ls. ditto beans 41s. 1d. ditto. 
14s. ditto ditto = 27s.44d ditto. 


10 boils wheat p. Scotch acre = 32 bushels p. acre English. 
9 ditto = 29 ditto. 
barley = 42 ditto. 
oats = 46} ditto. 
ditto = 56 ditto. 
beans = 25% ditto. 


Average of the first Fiars of East Lothian, from Crop 1800 to 182], 
inclusive. 


Wheat 41s. 64d. p. boll. 
Barley 32s. 3d. ditto. 
Oats 25s. 4d. ditto. 
Beans 23s. 1d. ditto. 


March 1st, 1823, 
Tuos. R. Scorr, 
Tenant in Airfield by Dalkeith, 





Remarks on Mr Scott’s Statement Aug. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Mr Scott's Statement of the Expense and Value of the 
Produce of a Lothian Farm in 1823 and during the late War. 


Sir, 


Tue young men who are destined, from infancy, to be- 
come Scotch farmers, commonly spend that critical period of 
life—the time betwixt leaving school and entering into business 
for themselves—in a way very different from that in which the 
youths of other professions do. Youthful farmers are not un- 
der the necessity, like the young physicians of the soul, and 
those of the body, of devoting themselves to intense study, ere 
they can hope to become eminent in their profession ; nor are 
they doomed, like the nursling limbs of the law, and the young- 
sters of traffic, to toil for years with the quill; and either the 
custom of the day, or their station in life, exempts them from 
that portion of bodily labour which characterize operative me- 
chanics. Scotch farmers (speaking of them as a body), from 
being too frequently left, at the time when the guidance of 
others is of importance to the formation of character, so im- 
plicitly to follow the bent of their own inclinations,—from be- 
ing placed amidst all the fascinations of a country life, and rare- 
ly wanting the power and inclination to participate in them,— 
from seldom mingling with literary society, which leads to 
mental exertion and improvement of taste,—from almost never 


a to the useful knowledge imbibed at school, and fre- 


quently neglecting the elementary portion acquired there, are 
far from being a learned class of men. But although they sel- 
dom scribble far the benefit of themselves or of others, yet they 
are by no means insensible to the merit which is generally due 
to literary exertion; and any production which comes from the 
pen of a professional acquaintance, they look upon as perfect, 
and hail as a sort of miracle. 

I have been led to these remarks by the sensation produced 
by Mr Scott’s statement, as there can be no doubt, whatever 
may be its real merits, that it was highly extolled by the majo- 
rity of Lothian agriculturists. From having heard much said 
in its praise before it came into my hands, I perused it with 
high expéctations; but, at the first glance, it appeared to me 
replete with error, and I laid it aside, in the hope that its fal- 

“lacy would soon be apparent to all. In this respect I have, 
however, been mistaken; and, since the statement has been 
made the data of some pertinent remarks in the last Number of 
the Farmer’s Magazine,—since it has been distributed gratis 
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amongst members of Parliament, and societies instituted for the 
encouragement of agriculture,—since some of the most eminent 
Lothian agriculturists have entered into a subscription for the 
purpose of purchasing a piece of plate * to reward Mr Scott for 
the benefit his statement has conferred upon agriculturists, I 
have been induced to look into it deliberately, and now subjoin 
a few observations that occurred to me upon the subject. 

. The present race of farmers so imperfectly understand, or 
practise, minute and accurate farm book-keeping, and are so 
little accustomed to direct their operations by previous calcula- 
tion, that every thing which tends to draw their attention to 
the subject becomes of importance; and Mr S.’s statement is 
intended to present a succinct view of the yearly expenditure 
and receipts of a Lothian farm, and the capital required to 
stock the same. 

Although such statements may be considered too local to be 
of great and gant importance to agriculturists, yet when they 
are fairly made, and taken from actual practice, they must be 
useful, even to those of other districts, as affording farmers an 
opportunity of comparing their own management with that of 
others, and thereby enabling them to correct and improve the 
system they may have heretofore followed, But the statement 
in question contains indubitable evidence that it is not the strict 
result of practice, and therefore ought to be considered merely 
the offspring of Mr Scott’s fancy. 

It may be imagined an easy matter to prepare a faithful state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure of a farm, and the capital 
required to carry on its operations. A profound genius, or a 
lively imagination, is by no means necessary for executing the 
task. Every practical farmer ought to possess the necessary 
data ; and it requires only sober reflection to arrange it pro- 
perly. The most important qualifications, in all statements, are 
accuracy of detail, and propriety of arrangement; and. I will, 
by and by, show that Mr Scott’s statement is eminently defi- 
cient in these essential requisites. 

Mr S.’s statement, from containing the net profit to be de- 
rived from a farm, must have been intended to be full and com- 
plete; and, under the supposition that it was intended to have 
been so, I shall proceed to examine it. 

There are so many systems of farming followed througHout 
the Lothians, that it might be desirable to know the district in 
which the system Mr S. has chosen for his statement is pra¢e 
tised. From the result of the Haddingtonshire fiars, which 


* It appears from the Newspapers, that the Plate has been pre» 
sented to Mr Scott. 
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the statement contains, the system may be thought an East Lo- 
thian one, but the servants’ wages disprove it. Indeed, the 
system is not extensively followed any where in the Lothians, 
It is, however, an admirable one, and, in many cases, might be 
adopted with advantage. 

Under the head of Produce, Mr Scott has exaggerated seve- 
ral items, greatly underrated others, and altogether omitted 
some. After taking the whole statement into view, that is to 
say, the quality and situation of the soil, the adopted manage- 
ment, and capital allowed for executing it, there cannot be a 
doubt amongst practical farmers, that such an average quantity 
of grain produce has never been realized dgring the currency 
of a nineteen years’ lease,-and has seldom been obtained in any 
one year. 

The items, Pasture and Turnip, present a striking contrast to 
those of corn. It is not easy to estimate what the value of pas- 
ture and turnip is to a farmer, as so much depends upon indi- 
vidual management—the descriptions of stock which are main- 
tained—and the state of the markets at which the stock is 
bought or sold. But as a considerable extent of pasture and 
turnip is let yearly to graziers and others, the fairest way of ar- 
riving at the value of these articles, is to estimate them at what 
they would let at for one season. If this is the true way of 
computing their value, and I imagine it is so, because they 
may always be let, and their market value thereby obtained ; 
then I assert, after some experience and much inquiry, that 
Mr Scott has scarcely rated pasture and turnip at half their 
value. 

Amongst the items omitted are clover aftermath and potatoes. 
Could such omissions really be accidental? I know not what 
impression the writings of Mr Cobbett may have made upon Mr 
Scott; but he must be very ill informed, if he thinks the po- 
tato is not generally cultivated in the Lothians—aye, and when 
cultivated, of considerable value too. * 

By the statement, the farm is stocked with twenty swine and 
four milk cows, and yet it does not contain the amount of their 
proceeds. Mr Scott is here in error, either by omitting their 
proceeds, or in keeping such stock as yield no return. The 
yalue of poultry, house-rent, and garden, is not to be found in the 
statement. 


* As the full proportion of green crop (exclusive of pasture) is 
stated under the head of Turnips, that must include what portion of 
it may be in potatoes, which, unless near large towns, is seldom con- 
siderable. The only question therefore is, Whether turnips or 
potatoes be the most valuable ?—Con. 
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The expense of labour is the most important branch of a 
farming concern, and it unfortunately happens to be the one 
which is most neglected, or least understood. Probably no two 
farmers manage exactly alike; so it would be vain to expect 
unanimity of opinion about the expenses of cultivating a farm. 
But although I shall now pass over many items, which, under 
the head Expenses of Cultivation, appear to me to be faulty, yet I 
would advise farmers to consider them attentively, and endea- 
vour to reduce’such expenses of their own management, as ex- 
ceed those corresponding ones contained in the statement. 
This head is rendered obscure for want of a few explanatory 
sentences; and without such, many of the items must be unin- 
telligible even to Lothian farmers. ‘Take, for example the /eep 
of a servani’s cow, his house-rent, &c. ‘The allowance per 
plough for smith-work and for wright-work seems greatly over- 
rated, and that for saddlery underrated. If Mr Scott’s allow- 
ance fee saddlery be sufficient, surely a majority of the Lothian 
tenantry are imposed upon with regard to horse-harness. * 

I imagine it would be more profitable, and more consonant 
to Lothian husbandry, to dispense with the odd horse, and sub- 
stitute another labourer instead of it. Four ploughs might, 
when going ata snail’s pace, thoroughly dress twenty acres of 
fallow ; and the additional labourer would be useful in assisting 
at grub-ploughing the bean and turnip crops. Be this as it 

may, it is quite impossible for one labourer to feed the cattle, 
tend the sheep, dress the fences, clean out the water-courses, 
dig the garden, turn and.fill the manure, mow the hay, assist 
at the thrashing-machine, &e. 

I cannot pass over the second part of the statement, viz. 
‘ Calculation of the Capital,’ &c. without noticing, that if part of 
the language is not nonsense, it is at least incorrect. Observe, 
* the entry to the land for fallow being at the Whitsunday, and 
* to the remainder of the ground at the separation of the crop 
* of the preceding year.’ Surely the entry to the lands in crop 
must be in the same year with the Whitsunday. + 

When every article with which a farm has been stocked is 
new and good, it is quite impossible they can require the same 
expense to keep them in repair the first year and a half there- 


* Mr Scott has made no allowance for corn bags, shovels, ropes, 
and a long list of etceteras. 

+ This is too severe. The only obscurity arises from the omission 
of a comma after the word ‘ crop;’ and then what follows, ‘ of the 


‘ preceding year,’ applies to the word ‘ Whitsunday as well as to 
‘ the separation of the crop.’—Con. 
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after, that they will require during the currency of « nineteen 
years’ lease, yet the calculations are made as if there were no 
difference. 

The item Seed wants the addition of the amount of another 
year’s clover and grass-seed. The item Women’s Summer-work, 
&c. is erroneous; because, during the period in question, there 
are ¢wo summers. 

Mr Scott has very properly allowed a sum for purchasing 
stock to consume the turnip crop. But, pray, where does he 
procure, for nothing, the stock with which he consumes his pas- 
ture? And of whom, or where, does he purchase his house’s 
keep for one year and a half, which he has so thoughtlessly in- 
cluded in the expenses of stocking a Lothian farm ? 

The deductions for what the tenant could turn into cash are 
extremely ludicrous. According to the statement, the family 
cows, and those belonging to the servants, are grazed ; the work- 
horses consume each an acre of clover, and half an acre of tur- 
nip; and yet the whole grass and turnips upon the farm are 
turned into cash ! 

Query, Are there not two grass crops betwixt Whitsunday 
and twelve months from the Martinmas thereafter ? 

I have hitherto confined my observations principally to the 
inaccuracies of detail with which the statement so much abounds: 
And I shall now proceed to point out what appears to me to 
be improper arrangement. 

I remember an old servant used to amuse us when children, 
by relating, amongst other stories, that a traveller was sued for 
payment of a breakfast he had ordered some time before ; and it 
was pleaded, in justification of the extravagant charge brought 
against him, that if he had not eaten the eggs which were placed 
before him, they might have produced chickens,—the chickens 
grown intofowls, &c. Mr Scott proceeds upon the same principle, 
by charging the clover consumed by the horses at the same rate 
as if it had been made into hay, burdened too with the expense 
of carrying it to market. The same objection applies to horse- 
corn, and that used as seed. Such a mode of estimating the 
value of farm-produce, admits of absurd conclusions being drawn 
from the statement. [or instance, if an acre of clover, or the 
summer keep of a horse, cost 7/. 10s., and pasture grass is worth 
50s. only per acre, a horse will require at least three acres of 
pasture to maintain him during summer. It is quite the same, 
it seems, whether grass is sold off the farm as hay, or consumed 
upon the farm as green food, as if neither corn nor grass were 
of any value in the making of manure. 

I am aware this arrangement of Mr Scott’s statement does 
not affect his net profit; because, if the rate of grass and corn 
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consumed upon the farm were lowered, the amount of gross 
produce would be affected in the same degree. Still Mr Scott’s 
mode of estimating the expenses of a farm is absurd and con- 
fused ; and so long as it is retained, his statement must be con- 
sidered deficient in propriety of arrangement. 

The furnishing of the tenant’s house, and family expenses, 
ought not to have been included in the capital required to stock 
a farm. 

If Mr Scott’s object was, in submitting his statement to the 
public, to aid the cause of the suffering tenantry, then I render 
homage to his goodness of heart; but, at the same time, de- 
precate the way in which he has manifested his intentions. 
Should his exaggerated grain crops obtain credit, the value of 
his pasture and turnip be disbelieved,—and the greatest coun- 
try bumpkin must sce the absurdity of it,—then the statement 
will become an evil to those it was meant to serve. Figures 
and language are alike worthless, when divested of truth. And 
the actual result of the year 1822, when the barley and bear 
crops scarcely averaged five bolls per acre, might have afforded 
a case sufficiently strong to have convinced those who are open 
to conviction. 

It is too much the custom now-a-days, in certain circles, to 
sneer at agricultural distress, as if it had always been a mere 
phantom of the imagination; and I am afraid Mr Scott’s state- 
ment may tend to heighten this feeling. Agricultural distress, 
however, or, I would rather say, the claim for relief which 
many tenants have upon their landlords, rests upon a stable, clear 
basis, which ridicule can neither shake nor obscure, nor finesse 
and trickery render more evident. 

Try Mr Scott’s statement by what standard you may, and 
inform me wherein consists its merits. If it is considered a pro- 
duction of imagination, or of reflection, it is inferior to a nur- 
sery tale; as a work of instruction, or of utility, it is fallacious 
and ill-jadged ; as a statement of Lothian husbandry, it is little 
short of a libel. Then, wherefore reward the man for produ- 
cing it? And whether ought the gift which is presented to 
him to be considered an offering to merit, a token of the par- 
tiality of friends, or a trophy of their gullability? But a gift 
may be bestowed upon the principle, that a doting mother pre- 
sents a plumb-cake to her darling boy,—not that his past con- 
duct deserves the proffered reward, but that his future exer- 
tions may merit it. 

Sometimes a hint is as expressive as a direct allusion; and 
Mr Scott’s statement may, with great propriety, undergo a third 
and improved edition. 

ist July 1823. Aw Easr-Lormian Farmer. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Statistical Account of Scotland. 


Sir, 

I wave at last commenced the arduous undertak- 
ing, of analyzing the Statistical Account of Scotland, with 
a view of extracting out of it the most material facts and ob- 
servations to be found in that great repository of useful know- 
ledge. I have no doubt that the result will be highly satisfac- 
tory, and that much valuable information will be derived, from 
the correspondence I have carried on with such a number of 
intelligent individuals residing in the several parishes which 
they have respectively described. 

I am induced, in the interim, to call the public attention to 
two particulars, which seem to me of considerable importance. 
The first relates to the security of our crops; and the second, 
to the safety of our flocks, from one of the most fatal disorders 
to which they are subjected. 

The circumstances connected with the scarcity which took 
place in the year 1782-3, are frequently adverted to in the Sta- 
tistical volumes. In one of them (see vol. ii. p. 393, Parish of 
Dunoon in Argyllshire), I found an observation which struck 
me much. It is thus stated. * The crops in 1782 and 1783, 
‘were with us cut down much greener than usual; but in 
* thrashing, and even in milling, there did not seem so much 
* cause for complaint as was feared;—nay, it seemed to yield 
© generally above thetr expectations, and to give them an opinion, 
* that, before that time, they had allowed their crops to ripen too 
* much,’ 

It is singular that this important observation, which was thus 
accidentally made in the remote parish of Dunoon, in the year 
1783, and which was published in the 2d volume of the Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland, as far back as the year 1792, is now 
vevy generally acted upon by Mr Coke of Norfolk, * and a 
nuniber of the most respectable farmers in England. Mr Coke 
cuts down his wheat very early, even when the ear and stem are 
somewhat greenish, and the grain not hard; and he gets 2s. per 
quarter more for it, than for wheat not cut till fully ripe. In 


* In the Code of Agriculture (3d edit. p. $92), several observa- 
tions on this subject are to be met with, founded on the authority of 
some of the most experienced farmers, both in England and in Scot- 
land, 
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late harvests, and more especially in exposed situations, early 
cutting cannot be too strongly recommended. With regard 
to barley, the straw becomes brittle when it is too much 
ripened, and the heads are consequently often lost.— Though 

cats are very apt to be shaken, it is too frequently the practice 
of farmers to defer cutting down the crop, till nearly all the 
pickles are full; yet those’ very pickles, for the filling of which 
the reaping is postponed, may never ripen ; and the ripe pickles, 
by the unfortunate delay of a single day, may be ae iken and 

ost. ‘There is a happy medium in this, as in all other matters 
of the same sort; but what an object would it not be to the 
farmer, to secure his grain from all this damage, by harvesting 
it a week or ten days sooner than usual? — Ind eed, there is 
scarcely a crop in Scotland, that, under the proposed system of 
reaping, might not, in general, be cut down so early, that all 
the mischief which the equinoctial gales so frequently occasion, 
might be prevented. 

I do not wish that every farmer should try, at once, so bold 
an experiment, as that of cutting down all his crops much 
earlier than he does at present. But, in so precarious and ha- 
zardous a harvest as that which he is likely to experience this 
year, I would strongly recommend his trying it on a sufficient 
scale to ascertain whether it be advisable or otherwise, and let 
his future management depend on the success of the experi- 
ment. * 

Z. The other point to which I beg leave to allude, is, the 
means of preventing or cyring the sickness or braxy in sheép. 

This disease is of two sorts. The one is an over-fulness in 
the urinary bladder, which is easily got the better of, by rous- 
ing the sheep early in the merning, and driving them about, 
when they soon get rid of the source of their danger. But the 
other is the most common, and the most fatal, arising from an 
iaflammation in the bowels, occasioned by an over-lulness of 
blood. This frequently carries them off in a few hours. It 
usually begins about the latter end of harvest, and it chiefly at- 
tacks lambs of that year, and always the fattest and most pro- 
mising of them. In some districts, farmers lose a fourth part 
of their young sheep by this disorder, + for which no effectual 


* It would be very desirable, that those who try the experiment 
should communicate the result, whether favourable or otherwise, to 
the public, either in the newspapers, the Farmer’s Magazine, or to 
the Highland Society of Scotland. 

+ Statistical Account of Scotland, Parish of Loch-Goilhead, vol. 


III. p. 179; also, Statistical Account of Inverchualain, voi, V. 
p- 468, 
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remedy has hitherto been discovered. But, in the Statistical 
Account of Barrie, * after describing this disease, the minister 
adds: ‘ The experience of an aged man, who, for many years, 
* was a sheep-master in the parish, affords some presumption 
‘ that a preventive may be found to the braxy. He lets 
* blood of his sheep, uniformly, in the summer season, and he 
* does not recollect that the braxy at any time thinned his 
‘ folds.’ The stoutest of the lambs at least, or those the most 
likely to suffer from the disorder, ought to be let blood, when 
they come to their winter pasture, or when the disease makes its 
appearance. 

In the Statistical Account of Selkirk (vol. II. p. 440), we 
are told, that turnips have been tried with success, and that, 
from their purgative nature, they have been found capable, not 
only of preventing, but of curing the disease. The tops of firs 
also, (which may easily be had, when plantations are weeding), 
from their resinous nature, have been found equally, if not more 
effectual. It is added, in a note, that salt would probably an- 
swer the same purpose. 

On the subject of salt, thus recommended in the Statistical 
Volumes as far back as the year 1792, it is proper to remark, 
that Mr Curwen has since found it to be an effectual remedy 
for the sickness or brazy.+ Rock salt, beatfinto small pieces, is 
placed on slates or flags where the sheep pasture, and they soon 
learn to lick it. Two ounces of salt, divided into three por- 
tions, are sufficient for each sheep. Salt is likewise an antidote 
to the rot. t 

I thought it right to lay these hints before the public, as 
tending to prove the advantages to be derived from the purpos- 
ed ¢ Analysis of the Statistical Volumes.’ The work will pro- 
bably contain such information regarding the population,—the 
climate,—the agriculture,—the commerce and manufactures,— 
the fisheries,—the education,—the poor,—the police,—the dis- 
eases, and a variety of other interesting particulars respecting 


* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. IV. p. 242. 

Another Clergyman (the minister of Lethnot) in the Statistical 
Account of his parish (Vol. IV. p. 9), observes, that no method is 
found so effectual for stopping the progress of the malady, as remov- 
ing the sheep to a pasture at some distance, which prevents their be- 
ing over-fed ; or confining them in pen, till the dew is off the grass, 
thus giving them less time to feed. Indeed, their taking too great a 
quantity of coarse food is apt to occasion the disorder. 

¢ Rock salt, from Liverpool, may be procured by application to 
Mr John Gellatly, Carron Company's Office, Leith. ‘The duty is 
now only 6d. per bushel, when used for agricultural purposes. 
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Scotland, as I trust will prove in the highest degree gratifying 
to the political philosopher, and to the real patriot. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
Joun SINCLAIR. 
133, George Street, Edinburgh, 20th June, 1823. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Honourable Captain Napier’s Treatise on Store- 
Jarming. 


(Continued from p. 150.) 


Sir, 

In the Chapter on Storms, the author has much ado to 
reconcile the Etterick and Bowerhope shepherds, in their opi- 
nions as to what year * the thirteen drifty days’ happened in, 
the former supposing it half a century earlier than the latter. * 
Indeed, if every thing that has been bandied about for two 
hundred years among a secluded illiterate people, naturally 
disposed to talk of what is remarkable and strange, could be 
divested of the wonderful which six generations have added to 
it, we would find it a very simple and unimportant event. 
When we hear of the stocks of Phaup, the Thicksides, and Pot- 
burn, being exterminated by severe winters, we are apt to form 
very mighty ideas of desolation, to picture to ourselves sheep 
lying dead by thousands, strewed up and down the wilderness ; 


* The dates assigned to this storm are 1620 (p. 17) and 1674 
(p. 31) ; Laidlaw likewise maintaining that it fell out in March. The 
following extract, from a MS. volume, in the possession of a friend 
of the writer of this article, entitled, ‘ Some shorte Memories and 
remarkable Passages for the Zeires of God 1653 and 1654,’ and 
containing also a few notices of the subsequent seasons, will show 
that neither of these conjectures is accurate. 

‘ In the beginning of Januarij 1679, there begane so great a 
storme of snowe, that it continowed till the 21 or 22 of March be- 
fore it dessolued. It was so violent, that it continowed in drift 
and snoweing about a fourtnight without interruption. The snowe 
was blown over the topes of the cuntry houses, and all highwayes 
stopped, that ther was no trawelling for a long tyme.’ 

The entries have evidently been made immediately after the oc- 
currence of the events recorded. The Conductor of this work can 
be satisfied of the authenticity of the quotation, by having the book 
from which it is given shown him. 


‘ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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but such a case might happen, ‘and no great matter-after all. 
At the time alluded to,'the Holding * of these elevated pastures 
must have’been but*very inconsiderable, when compared with 
- that of therpresent day. Even on lower and more favourable 
situations, very small parcels were: then ‘thought sufficient to 
graze a great extent of soil. Of this partial stocking with sheep, 
the legends of the country still speak; and the sward which 
many of the: Forest mountains exhibit at this day, indubitably 
attest, that very few sheep could subsist upon them in the state 
in which they then were. By the extraordinary. thickness of 
the old roots of heath which. still exist in the soil, it is evident 
that a large proportion of the hills must have been covered ver 
thickly with this shrab; and,: when -not liberally mixed wi 
grassy pasture, this production yields a very scanty subsistence 
for sheep. Large portions of the ancient Etterick Forest:also 
existed at that time; and these afforded an inviolable asylum 
for birds and beasts of prey, which incessantly destroyed and 
devoured the unprotected and despised flocks. I call:them un- 
protected and despised. ‘The law could not defend the pastoral 
spots from the incursions of the mosstreopers,. who descended 
from the more inaccessible and mountainous districts, and drove 
off the small herds of sheep that were attempted to be reared 
on some situations. Wolves, also, and foxes from the woody 
fastnesses, attacked the defenceless creature; the former, in par- 
ticular, made terrible havoc among the sheep-flocks of Scot- 
land about the conclusion-of the fifteenth, and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries; and, though their numbers were thinned, 
and:the spirits of the remainder much intimidated, they ‘were 
not ‘finally extirpated till near the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, and it was probably the extension of sheep- 
farming, which occasioned the rapid extermination of this blood- 
thirsty animal. When, to this unpropitious state of the country 
for store-farming, we add the careless and improper manage- 
ment to which the animal was subject, we may well cease to 
wonder that a winter not very severe should cut off the few 
scores which then composed the Holdings of the farms men- 
tioned. Indeed, so waste and meatless, so barren. and un- 
improved, were the two Phaups at a much later period,. that, 
as I was told by an old man, § very little farther back than he 
‘* remembered,’ (and-his recollection reached somewhat more 
than a hundred years fromthe present time), * they could only 
* be let for summer grazings; and then farmers from the low 
* countries annually brought their lambs thither, and returned 


* Number of sheep which a farm feeds. 
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‘ home again when the most grassy spots were sufficiently 
* browsed, and the weather began to get cold and wet.’ 

I mention these things only to show the imperfection of the 
pastoral art at that time. The soil of the hills was ill adapted 
for sheep; the management of them was; no doubt, rude and 
awkward ; and such was the disordered state of the country, 
that tenures were precarious and uncertain; property, espe- 
cially of sheep; was still more so. No wonder; then, that there 
should be few of them in the country, and these few liable to 
suffer the worst from whatever severe weather occurred. 

But it is impossible to ascertain, in most. of the points, whe- 
ther Hogg or the Captain’s shepherd, or either the one or the 
other, is correct in his statements respecting the ill seasons— 
when they happened, or what was the extent of their effects. 
They are now * past and goue, they are joined to the years that 
are forgotten;’ and if their consequences reach to the present 
time, it can only be in some piece of knowledge now blended 
with our other wisdom, which we received from our immediate 
ancestors, but which was experimentally taught to them and 
their progenitors. We need not look, indeed, in a volume of 
true tales for matter of fact ; that would be equivalent to step- 
ping upon the surface of a pool, and then marvelling that it 
did not support us; but really one cannot be prepared to find 
any thing but the most accurate statements in the ‘ Diary’ of 
Laidlaw ; for who is there that would suspect a person who has 
* extras,’ and ‘ per cents.’ and such business-looking terms, 
always in his mouth, of dealing in the fictitious, or ene 
any thing of which there is not the most absolute certainty 
He is wide of the truth, however, in his account of the * blast 
of January,’ which happened in the year 1794. ‘ The wind,’ 
he says (p. 38) ‘ was north, and the blast lasted about twenty 
‘ hours.’ The writer of the present article has very good rea- 
son to remember every circumstance connected with that tre- 
mendous hurricane, and appeals to all who were out in the 
charge of their flocks that night, for the truth of what he relates 
concerning it. 

On Friday the 24th of January 1794, the ground was co- 
vered with snow to the depth of a few inches. About mid-da 
a thick mist sat down, and enveloped the whole count till 
after the sunset. In the afternoon it began to suow, and the 


wind blew steadily from the south-west. It freshened as it grew 

nearer night, and the fall of snow also increased. The wind 

blowing from the true point for freshness, and the mist sitting 

so close and dark, the shepherds were in the expectation that 

a complete thaw was just going to take place. ere were all 
VOL. XXIV. NO. 95. T 
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the usual signs of one, the eaves of the houses dropping, and 
the snow growing glushy * above. After dark, the fal of snow 
was so-great, that it rather dried the surface of that which was 
previously upon the ground, and had been getting into a fluid 
state; and this fall continued without abatement till midnight. 
By that time the ground was covered with a deep and heavy 
snow, and the wind was entirely sunk away; not a breath was 
to be heard or found; but so immense and broad were the 
flakes which descended, that all the desert place where I stood 
sounded.as they reached the earth. It remained perfectly calm 
till about one o’clock on Saturday morning, when a. weak in- 
termittent gale sprung up from the south-east. The wind had 
at this time no more force than scarcely to give the flakes a 
north- westerly direction itt their fall ; and at times it subsided 
altogether, All hopes of a thaw were now taken away; and 
the wind was soon found * to have,’ as shepherds express it, 
‘ a grip o’ the east.’ As it approached this point, it blew stif- 
fer and steadier. ‘There had been no drift as yet, but a por- 
tentous and constant fall of snow. At perhaps a little past two 
in the morning, the wind had passed east, and began to blow 
cold and fierce from the north-east. There was a prodigious 
quantity of snow upon the ground, which had hitherto Jain 
perfectly undisturbed. It began first to be lifted and whirled 
about, and then, as the wind was confirmed in its impetuosity, 
it was borne right forward with the greatest fury. The drift, 
in a short time, became truly awful—all description must fall 
short of conveying an adequate idea of it. The sound, as it 
hurtled through the air, was like loud constant thunder pass- 
ing overhead; or, perhaps, resembled more nearly still the 
tush of a quarry of rocks over a deep precipice, which I some- 
times have had occasion to hear. The surface of the snow, as 
was before observed, had been softened on Friday night, by 
reason of the fresh wind and the mist, which came from the 
south-west. The frost which succeeded, immediately congealed 
this wetted surface. ‘The tremendous wind was now fast break- 
ing up the crust which had been so formed, and drove, with 
dreatful velocity, these icy fragments through the air among 
the drift. I felt them frequently dash against my sides and 
breast; and I believe, the action of the drift upon them, and 
of themi upon one another, to have been the cause.of the un- 
usual noise which was heard in the air. About half past eight, 
this fearful tempest was abated : it had continued, without flag- 


* Snow is said to be glushy, when it is soaked with wet, and not 
yet dissolved. 
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ging in its fury, from half past two, till nearly that time. Af 
ter nine o’clock the wind had reached north, the fall of snow 
was then entirely by, and the ground-drift nearly settled. The 
clouds parted ; and at ten, the sun shone broad and full a- 
mong all the hills in my view. I was glad, and ought to 
have been thankful, when I once more beheld and felt his 
cheering rays. My second thoughts, on contemplating the 
scene which was exhibited, were disheartening enough. Great 
numbers of the sheep had been thrown down by the vio-~ 
lence of the wind, or had sunk under the intensity of the 
frost. Many were quite dead; and the relentless corby had 
fastened upon others that were still alive, but so much enfeebled 
as to be unable to move about.* In the Forest and Annan- 
dale, the sheep that were lost were either forced, in large droves, 
over linns and into burns, or whelmed deep under vast accu- 
mulations of snow, and thus crushed to death. In Eskdale, 
again, though some were killed in the same way, yet the greater 
proportion were struck dead upon the open pasture, on spots 
altogether free of snow. They might be discerned at a con- 
siderable distance, lying perhaps in dozens, twenties, and forties. 
On a nearer approach, it was discovered that many of them 
were tumbled upon their backs, others lying as fair and right 
as though they had laid themselves down on a summer’s night; 
and all dead. An intense cold and frost continued, withods 
mitigation, the whole of Saturday. About three in the after- 
noon, the drift again commenced; but it was neither dark, nor 
of long duration. It subsided in the dusk; and, if I recollect 
right, the wind was changed to west or north-west on Sabbath 
morning. We had, on the ensuing days, heavy blasts of snow 
from these points, until, on Friday, a rapid thaw took place; 
and it was then only that the farmers and shepherds became 
fully aware of the extent of their losses. 

Before ever the wind veered so far about as to the north 
then, the dreadful cloud which contained the tempest was broken 
and dispersed. The brunt of the storm was over; and though 


* The corby, or raven, is so vicious and cruel, that it will not 
touch a dead carcase if a ay victim be near, and, either from dis- 
ease or accident, incapable of protecting itself. After tearing the 


eyes from the sockets, it penetrates through the bare part of the 
belly to the tallow, and will gorge itself with fat, while the poor 
creature is still living and sprawling with pain. But the blood 

raven doth not mind. He seems to have a certain pleasure in find. 


ing the creature’s blood warm about his beak as he drives it in for a 
mouthful. 


T2 
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it ‘did not sink*into quietness at once, its violence declined gra- 
dualty, til abont ten-o’clock, when it had entirely ceased, par- 
tial’ gusts only raising now and then a little drifton some ex- 
d parts of the mountains; so that I account the blast to 
ave lasted not longer than EIGHT HOURS, and to have come 
from the NorrH-Eas?. But it is probable, Mr Conductor, that 
our diary-keeper had not started till the drift was mostly by 
(then, indeed, he would find the wind north), and that he had 
either been in bed, or ‘ warming his shins at a good fire.’ 

Captain Napier calculates (p. 47.) the loss of sheep within 
the parish of Etterick, in the year 1817-18, by proportionating 
it with that onthe farm of Thirlestane in the same year. In 
doing ‘this, he fixes the holding of the parish at 26,000 sheep. 
Under the old system, and when the stocks were of the old 
forest breed, it was upwards of 27,000. 

It is said (p. 51.), that it is in mismanagement and © neglect, 
‘ considered either in reference to the treatment of the animal 
* itself, or to the improvement of the pastures, that disease, in 
* almost every shape, will find its origin and extent. ’ 

The opinion here expressed, if the sentence be understood 
strictly and absolutely, will be found scarcely defensible. ‘The 
honourable author is, in so far, perfectly correct. Many of the 
diseases of sheep are occasioned either by improper treatment 
of the animal itself, or by mismanagement of the soil on which 
it pastures: but then there are many more which the influence 
of the season produces, and which no sagacity can foresee, and 
no prudence prevent. This undefinable influence of seasons 
may be called the predisponent cause. I have always thought, 
that this power communicates a taint to the sward on which the 
animal feeds, which operates as an additional disposition to dis- 
ease; and the animal being now fully prepared, necds only an 
exciting cause to rouse the particular disorder into action. This 
exciting cause is often very weak ; nay, the disease is sometimes 
bronght into activity by circumstances over which the shepherd 
has no control. A sudden change in the temperature of the 
air,’ the creature’s eating more plentifully of one kind of herb- 
age than it was per lae, accustomed to do, or its being acci- 
dentally deprived of a certain species of food that it was used to 
find in its wonted range, are sufficient for that purpose.» In 
‘Casés'like this, it is impossible the shepherd can either foresee 
the future existence of disease in any individual sheep, or pre- 
vent its breaking forth. He may, indeed, after it has made its 
appearance, by a’ prudent and careful guidance, moderate its 
course, or, by 2 removal of the diseased from among the sound 
and healthy, prevent the infection from rapidly spreading ;) afid 
this is all that can be done. 
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- Let us, for example, consider that disorder.called the Sick- 
ness, (and I have seen more dreadful ravages. from, this disease 
than ever I saw occasioned from want of * food and shelter.) 
Any person acquainted with the qualities of hill pasture,,and 
with the taste and tendencies of shcep, may, with tolerable.cer- 
tainty, pronounce whether a pasture will be, as the.shepherds 
call it, sickrife, or not. He cannot ascertain the number that 
will annually fall of this disease, but he can say that it will be 
the prevailing disorder of the ground. Now, here is a disease 
that is foreseen. It arises from the combined influence of the 
soil and general temperature of the season, and over these man 
has no control; and as the temperature of the season invigorates 
or neutralizes the morbid tendencies of the pasture, this disease 
will more or less prevail. The pasture, through all its depart+ 
ments, annually produces exactly the same species of grass, and 
the same kind of herbage, but differently prepared and attem- 
pered by the qualities of that season which produces and ma- 


tures it; and these vary in endless degrees. Where a soil is 
accessible to improvement, it is easy for man to alter the quali- 
ties of its sward ; but little can be done for the renovation of a 
pasture of such a nature as that 1 am speaking of. The de- 
partment of a farm which was occupied by wedder-hogs, not 


unfrequently extended to 2000 acres, and oftener more. Sick 
rife pastures are generally dry, steep, in many places rocky ;: and 
hence it was impracticable to spread any substance over it that 
could rectify the sward, or destroy the morbid qualities of the 
herbage. . 

But it wiil be thought, that, in this case, the soil or pasture 
was mismanaged—that a species of stocking should have been 
applied which was not liable to the attacks of this disorder. . I 
answer, this kind of stocking was found profitable, and tolerably 
well adapted for the state of store-farming, as then practised in 
Scotland; but, since the Highlands were completely stocked, 
the English markets have been amply supplied with full-grown 
sheep of this description; and they, of all the kinds of sheep 
raised in that extensive and distant country, are best adapted 
for travelling to the south. The pastures formerly stocked with 
wedder-hog hirsels, are now oceupied by Cheviot ewes, and the 
dlisease does not prevail to the extent that it formerly did. This, 
however, is owing to the kind of sheep most subject to its rae 
vages having fallen into disuse, and not to the change in the 
seasons, nor the improvement of the pastures, nor the greater 
care and skill now employed in the management and tendance 
of the animal itself. Still, however, I agree with Captain 
Napier in the belief that, in many instances, the diseases inci+ 
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dent to sheep originate from, and are modified by, the usage 
they experience from those who have the charge of them, as 
well as the management of the owner. Too heavy stocking 
enfeebles the constitution, dwarfs the shape, and, in not long 
time, Jays the poor creature open to be attacked by diseases of 
every description, while rough or untender usage often imme-~ 
diately introduces them, the effects of which are not confined 
to - abused creature itself, but extend to many others of the 
flock. 

Among the Thirlestane stock, at the lambing time of the 
year 1818, there were found 99 tup-eild ewes and gimmers; 
and the proprietor declares it to be his opinion, that this ‘ bar- 
* renness proceeded materially from disease induced by insalu- 
* brious wet pasture, in addition to the evils of hunger and 
* starvation.’ (p. 52.) 

A man in danger of drowning grasps at twigs and rotten 
straws, and whatever comes within his reach, in the hopes of 
saving himself. So it is with this very worthy writer. He has 
one object in view which he is desirous of establishing, and, in 
his eagerness to arrive at the end proposed, he lays hold of 
every circumstance, and, though it may originate from very 
different causes, assigns it to those which his own plans propose 
to remove. We give him all the credit that is due to the sin- 
cerity of his motives. He deems the opinions he has adopted 

sound opinions, and advocates them with an earnest 
warmth and manliness that we hope always to find among the 
noble of our land, as well as in her humbler sons; but then, we 
reserve to ourselves the liberty of examining the justice of his 
notions, and of stating objections with the same fairness, and a 
no less strong conviction of their truth. 

It is found, that, where a stock of ewes are in a low habit at 
the admission of the rams, and the following winter proves 
sharp and wasting, there are many tup-eild the ensuing spring ; 
trie hestidaniie may be owing to other causes than the leanness 
or disease of the ewe; when it is owing to this cause, the eild 
ones are the worst of the flock. But the rams may be deficient 
in number; they may be of too low a habit when admitted to 
the ewes; they may be all young, and not diligent enough in 
their vocation in searching for females; and, when they do fall 
in with one, young rams are too apt to waste the time in idle 
caressing, till her hours of salacity be past; and, when she 
misses impregnation at that time, nature, thus baffled and dis- 

inted, never returns with such ardour for that season, espe- 
cially if the weather be boisterous, cold, or wet. Another rea- 
son of absolute sterility among ewes when udderlocked, is the 
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following. If the winter immediately after impregnation; be 
drifty and severe, and sheep suffer much from stress,of weather, 
from crushes under or against wreaths, several.ameng.them 
may cast lamb. When this happens to a few, it is apt to-be- 
come in some degree epidemical; and many who had received 
no injury, will exclude the imperfect embryo, especially, if the 
weather continue tempestuous. When these ewes are examined 
by the shepherds in the month of April, as they then -bear;no 
evidence of having been with lamb that season, they areide- 
clared tup-eild ; and when an unusual barrenness occurs among 
a hirsel of ewes, I am apt to suspect its having been brought 
about by this means. Where the insufficiency of rams is the 
cause, the eild ewes are generally in full habit; but when it 
proceeds from the ewe herself, or when she has casten lamb, 
they are as lean, if not more so, than the rest of the flock... ‘To 
all these causes of barrenness, we may add another, which, in a 
few individual sheep, occurs every year, when the weather,is 
dry and good, after the admission of the rams. As the ewes 
are then in their full vigour and spirits, they withdraw to the 
highest and wildest parts of their pasture; and to these remote 
places the ram never travels, so that they miss him altogether, 
Like the low and interrupted tones in which a thunderclap 
begins its progress, bidding the listening world prepare forthe 
lengthened, deep and aggravated roar, that. is to follow, so, 
hints have been hitherto dropping from Captain Napier, of the 
propriety of storing up hay as winter food for sheep, and: now, 
all at once, he fulminates forth,—‘ Of all experiments which 
‘ have been ever devised for the preservation of the mountain 
* flock, flying to a lower situation, or a better clintate, in pre- 
‘ ference to foddering at home, appears to be one.of the most 
‘ dangerous and unprofitable expedients which have ever yet 
‘ been adopted through the blunders of pressing neoéssity,’ 
(p. 77). But the custom of flying with sheep during a storm 
has long since ceased to be an experiment, through all the ele- 
vated districts of the Forest, and has now been a tried and  ap- 
proved practice for a long series of years. One generation of 
storemasters and shepherds has arisen one after another; they 
from their infancy have resided in some of the stormiest situa» 
tions of the Forest; have experienced, and been exposed to, 
the unmitigated fury of storm and drift; have learned the ani- 
mal’s nature and propensities, its wants and inclinations, its 
distresses and hardships, its advantages and improvement—not 
from remote reasonings, or fine-spun theories of men who sit at 
ease by their fire, and delineate on paper what are its privg- 
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tions, and what should be its accommodations. Their know- 
ledge of ‘sheep, ' of the ‘consequences of hard winters, and the 
best plans for securing from winter’s wasting effects, have all 
béen acquired bya strenuous and unwearied attention to the 
animal in ‘its most calamitous circumstances. And all such 
men have adopted flying to a lower situation in time of a storm, 
as the safest, the best, and, in every point’ of view, the most 
eligible procedure that has ever been devised. 

It is evident to the most cursory observer, from the state ia 
which a district is, when sheep are obliged to be removed for 
sustenance to a warmer and lower country, that flying keeps 
them alive when they would have perished at home, and expe- 
rience has shown that it keeps them in good condition, Al- 
most every year thousands of sheep leave the Forest hills, and 
seek refuge in the lower pastures of Eskdale and Annandale, 
and return in such habit as enables them to encounter the sha 
blasts of spring with spirit and success, and to supply thelr 
lambs with abundance of milk. But the incidents which neces- 
sarily occur in conducting sheep to a wean, * with the evils and 
advantages of flying, and those of feeding at home with hay, 
fall. more naturally to be considered when we examine the 
Third Chapter of this Treatise, that on * Stells and Storm- 
feeding.’ The conclusions I shall come to are the result of 
long experience. My whole life has been spent among sheep, 
ion many an anxious day have I had about them, Loth at 
home and when away at a wean; and not only anxious, but 
toilsome ones too, in tending and taking care of then. 


#,* Though it be but of little importance, I may here notice, that 
Laidjaw errs in supposing snaw-boots to have been first worn én 
Tima. His mistake seems to have arisen from his confounding hose 
with snaw-boots. The hose were of thick fulled plaiden, and serv- 
ed in the stead of modern stockens. The snaw-boots were drawn 
oyer these, and, not having feet, spread and tied tightly round the 
shoe’s mouth ; an effectual, but simple contrivance, for excluding 
the snow from its interior. The people of Etterick talk of ‘ Tima 
lose and Rankleburn boots,’ evincing that snaw-boots were first 
worn on the latter stream, which, as well as the former, falls into 
the Etterick from the southside. Both are purely pastoral 
streams. 


Tweeddale, 10th June, 1823. 


* Wean, the temporary pasture to which flocks are driven in a 
storm. . 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE), 95)\)>) 


2 , effiniq tear! 
Queries concerning the State of Ireland, suggested by.an, Articlein: 
the Farmer’s Magazine, No. XCLV. ps 20758 Cx’ 


And the country proverb. known, 
That every man should take his own, 
In our waking shall be shown: 
Jack shall have Gill ; nought shall go ill; 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act IV, 


Queries. 

1, Wueruer the landlord ought not to have the power of re- 
ducing the rents of his tenants, in the same degree in which he 
reduces his own? or whether a majority of these tenants ought 
not to have the power of reducing the rents of the whole num- 
ber?. This would render the redlnetion of rents as easy irf Ire- 
land as in Great Britain; and I do not think that the power 
could be materially abused. ‘ 

2. Whether the legal securities for payment of debt ought 
not to be instantly and altogether abolished? The creditors 
and Jandlords would receive some real, and much imaginary 
injury by this retrospective law; but might not this injury be 
repaired by a tax imposed for the purpose of indemnifying these 
persons?* This measure would be justified, if either of these 
two things could be proved, viz. first, that the expense of in- 
demnification would be less, or at least not greater than the ex- 
pense of subduing discontents by military force; or, secondly, 
that this method of pacifying Ireland would add more to the 
revenue than it would add to the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment.. Whatever might produce tranquillity would encourage 
industry, and, consequently, add both to the wealth of the peo- 
ple, and to the revenue of the Government. 

Where the debtor is really unable to pay, and not unwilling 
merely—particularly where his inability is the effect of misfor- 


* It appears to me, that the partial evils produced by a law which, 
in its general operation, is advantageous to the country, might be al- 
most always repaired by a tax upon those who are benefited by the 
law. The tax would be advanced by the producer, but it would be 
finally paid by the consumer. {f the law was really beneficial, the 
consumer would gain more by the law than he would lose by the tax. 
In this way, all the evils produced by freedom of trade might be re- 
paired. 
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tune, and not of misconduct—the creditor gains nothing by the 
insolvency law, and would lose nothing by its abolition, He 
would sustain no injury by the act of the Government, and 
would have, therefore, no claim for indemnification. The 
creditor must, prove that his debtor is able to pay, but that he 
is not willing; or, in other words, that the non-payment of the 
debt is produced by no other cause than the absence of legal 
compulsion. Cases of this sort will rarely occur. 

To increase the power of Irish landholders by a retrospective 
law, and to abolish by another retrospective law, those penalties 
which are believed to be necessary for the security of landlords 
and creditors, are acts of despotism. But the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus is a much stronger act of despotism; it is an 
atrocious act, which nothing but necessity can justify; and if 
despotism is really necessary in the present state of Ireland, it 
is not consistent with the honour, were it even consistent with 
the safety, of the Government, that this violent and headstrong 
power shall always operate agains¢ the labourer. The power of 
a despotic government, according to Bacon, is like the power of 
the Egyptian enchanters. It can turn water into blood, but it 
cannot again turn blood into water; it has an unlimited power 
to produce evil, but it has no power to repair the evils that it 
produces. I trust that this remark is not universally true; and 
that the conduct of the British Government in Ireland will be 
an exception to it. If the principle were true without excep- 
tion, despotism would be an infinitely greater curse to the rulers 
who possess, than to the slaves who are subject to it. ‘ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive;’ and, to be compelled to 
inflict injury, is a worse slavery than to be compelled to submit 
to it. To be subjected to a political necessity of doing that 
which we feel to be morally wrong,—to be compelled by cir- 
cumstances to violate those natural rights to which, in the 
bottom of our hearts, we are compelled to pay an involuntary 
reverence,—to be condemned to execute a law of our situation 
which is in contradiction to a law of our nature,—is the most 
intolerable slavery that can possibly be imposed on a moral be+ 
ing.* It is the most miserable and humiliating of all the weak- 
nesses to which, in this state of moral infancy, we are subject. 
The political economist never confers a greater favour on the 
statesman, than when he lessens the number of these necessities, 
He makes a most important addition to his power. 


* See the 5th Chapter of the Prophecies of Daniel—an instructive 
representation of the union of domestic slavery with the most unli- 
mited political power. ; 
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8. If the distresses in Ireland proceed from excess of popula- 
tion above subsistence, the remedies are, either to increase sub- 
sistence by a better cultivation of the ground, or to strengthen 
the preventive checks to population, by a better cultivation of 
the higher principles of human nature. The last territory is 
not the least improveable, if the mode of cultivation were more 
judicious. 

4. If these distresses proceed from excess of population above 
employment, the remedies are, to lessen the supply of labour, 
and to increase as much as possible the demand for it. The 
first, by facilitating emigration; the second, by encouraging 
manufactures. * 

The two obstacles to emigration are poverty and ignorance; 

and they might be removed, or at least diminished, by judicious 
loans of money to those who wished to emigrate, and by col- 
lecting and circulating in cheap tracts, information for their 
guidance. The benefits of emigration would be only tempo- 
rary, if they were not followed by a stronger preventive check 
to population. But the event wili be otherwise. * Men’s 
judgments are parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward draw 
the inward quality afier them.’ (Shakespeare.) Every improve- 
ment, however temporary, in the circumstances of the labourer, 
might be sanplagedan a means of liberating some imprisoned 
faculty or affection of his nature, of raising his mind above his 
immediate interests, and directing it to those that are more re- 
mote, of strengthening the moral and prudential checks to pro~ 
fligacy, and consequently. ameliorating his circumstances for 
ever. 
The new manufactures of Ireland may be injurious to the old 
manufactures of England ; but might not this injury be repair- 
ed by taxing the Irish for the benefit of the English manufac- 
turer? Ifthe injury is temporary, the tax may be temporary; 
and if the injury is permanent, the tax may be permanent. 
The wealth produced by the free circulation of capital and the 
excitement of Irish industry would be divided into two por- 
tions, one of which, in the shape of profit, would go to the Irish, 
and another, in the shape of tax, to the English manufacturer. 

The increase of capital, by industry and accumulation, must 
be accompanied with a proportional increase of expenditure, by 
which the demand for commodities, and consequently the de- 
mand for capital, will be raised to the level of the supply. Con- 
sumption and frugality are not only compatible (as Say has re- 
_ * See the 9th Number of the Guardian, where the same principle 
is applied to the case of a private estate. 
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marked), but they are inseparable; andthe same causes which 
increase the one, will in’ nearly the same degree increase the 
other. The same wealth which enables one man to save more 
than he did before, enables another man to spend more, and 
the ‘latter will’ consume according to his ability as certainly as 
theformer will save. ‘The prodigality of one part of the world 
is‘as exactly proportioned by nature to the industry and frugali- 
ty'of the other, as the number of females to the number of 
males. We have no more reason to apprehend that the profits 
of capital will cease, and its accumulation be prevented by a 
scarcity of consumers, than to apprehend that the population of 
a country will be rendered stationary by a scarcity of women. 
Temporary causes may produce a temporary excess of produc- 
tion above expenditure, and lower for a short time the profits 
of trade; as temporary causes may affect for a time the natural 
proportion of the sexes. 

There is no reason, therefore, to fear that the manufactures 
of Ireland will be permanently injurious to those of England. 
The proportion of the consumers to the producers will not be 
less in Ireland than in England; and. the profits of trade will 
not be permanently lowered. * ' 

The much agitated questions concerning Parliamentary R 
form in this country, and Catholic Emancipation in Ireland, 
might perhaps be postponed till those evils that press on the 
agriculture and idastey of the two countries, can’ be removed 
or diminished. * Let the subsistence of me and my ass Dapple 
be attended to, for that is the principal affair,* was the reflee- 
tion of Sancho Panza, when he was made governor of the fa- 
mous island ; and such (probably) is the political feeling of every 
poor man in the country. Whatever relieves the physical dis- 
tress of the people, will render them more susceptible of every 
humanizing influence, will introduce greater moderation into 
political and religious controversies, and will gradually put an 
end to the political evils of Ireland, by putting an end to the 
illiberal prejudices which produced them. The day is ap- 
poaching when the Catholics of Ireland will be emancipated 
with the consent of the Protestants, and the Parliament of 
Great Britain reformed with the consent of the Government. 
The dissemination of knowledge has begun and cannot be 


* I conceive that the fall of profits does not always indicate an 
excess of production above expenditure, but that it generally pro- 
ceeds from a gradual rise in the value of currency. The injury a- 
rising from this cause’ is rather apparent than real. See Farmer's 
Magazine, No. 94. p. 181. xv. 
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checked. * | This will inereasé the demand, for books; shat,will 
raise the profits of authorship;—the. profits of political subsex- 
vieney and of political violence will become relatively less3+- 
the profligacy of the partisan will become as rare and asi infas 
mous as that of the seducer—of a Lovelace or Lothario;,and all 
political improvements that are really practicable in this imper- 
fect state of being, will be accomplished with a facility, and 
smoothness, of which, in the present ¢ircumstances of the coun- 
try, we have no adequate idea. + 


Postscript-—1 am now convinced, that, in the opinion which I 
have expfessed on the subject of Catholic Emancipation, I have 
been influenced by a false and injurious estimate of the charac- 
ter of the Irish Catholics. Et is not true of that injured class. of 
the community, however true it may have been of the squire in 
Don Quixote, that the subsistence of himself and of his family 
is the object of greatest interest, and that the insed¢ to his reli- 


* We are in the condition of Cortez’s army, when he had burned 
his fleet. We cannot go back in eivilization, and our only safety is 
in going forward. 

+ Farmer's Magazine, Number 94, p. 172, bottom of the page, 
‘ If agricultural capital,’ &c. The injury inflicted on the agriculture 
of England may be repaired by a tax imposed on the agriculture of 
Ireland or of the colonies. If the injury is temporary, the tax may 
be temporary ; and if the injury is permanent, the tax may be per- 
manent. . 

Page 174, note *, for ‘ rectitude of his creditor,’ read ‘ rectitude 
of his character.’ 

Page 178, viii. ‘ The price of other commodities will fall more,’ 
unless kept up by increased taxation. Taxation is virtually increased 
when the currency rises in value; and it is this cause, I think, that 
has raised the relative value of manufactures, and lessened the relative 
wealth of the landholder. See Farmer's Magazine, p. 166, &c. § 


§ We are induced to give the following Postscript, though rather 
foreign to the object of our Journal, both because the question of 
which it treats is one of general interest at present, and because we 
always wish to please so respectable a correspondent, as the writer of 
this seems to be, especially when there is reason to believe, as in tlie 
present case, that his sentiments will be very acceptable to not a few 
of our readers. At the same time, it may be right to mention, that 
some of the opinions stated here, and in former articles from the same 
hand, ave not of so practical a character as might be wished ; indeed, 
in one point, the security of creditors, they appear to us objectionable 
in principle, as well as impracticable-—Con, 
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gion is less keenly felt than the injury to his fortunes. ‘On the 
coritrary, it is the most intolerable evil to which, in this tempo- 
rary being, he is subject,—an evil which could scarcely be en- 
dured at all, were it not for the consideration that it is only tem- 
porary. He has suffered for a religion which he believes to be 
true,—he is disgraced and excluded for his conscientious adher- 
ence to that religion—he is deprived of the sympathy of the 
community, and rendered altogether dependent on the senti- 
ments of his own heart; and these sentiments, the great internal 
supports of human constancy, rise in their power, as if by some 
beneficial provision of nature, in proportion as the external sup- 
ports are withdrawn. ‘Those who have never felt the bitterness 
of religious intolerance, can have no adequate conception of 
the attachment of the Irish Catholic (as of every human being 
in similar circumstances) to the religion for which he has suffers 
ed, and by which he has been sustained, by which he has been 
both wounded and made whole, by which, in every variety of 
misfortune and dishonour, he is consoled, encouraged, and ele- 
vated, far above the level of those who oppress and despise him— 
a religion, (to use the beautiful words of Goldsmith) 
* The source of all his bliss, and all his wo, 
That found him poor at first—and keeps him so ; 
His shame in crowds, his solitary pride ——’ 

No, the attachment to this religion must be the very first prin- 
ciple of happiness and affection in the breast of an honest Ca- 
tholic, and he can have no loyalty to the Government, by which 
its professors are excluded and disgraced. Catholic Emand¢i- 
pation must be the first, not (as I conceived) the last step in the 
pacification of Ireland,—no other boon can ever go to the hearts 
of the people. * The Ark, and Israel, and Judah, abide in tents; 
shall I then go into my house, to eat and to drink?’ I have 
been led into this error by that false and injurious estimate, not 
only of the Irish, but of the human character, which seems to 
be the source of the most important errors in political philoso- 
phy, as well as in political government. It infects the theory as 
well as the practice of government; and its operation on the 
practice is in a great measure owing to the corruption which it 

as produced in the theory. ‘ Forty stripes thou mayst give, 

and not exceed; lest, if thou shouldst exceed, and beat him 
¢ above these with many stripes, then thy brother should seem vile 
‘ unto thee.’ (Deuteronomy, chap. xxv. 3.) In the government 
of Ireland, and in the government of almost every other coun- 
try, we have exceeded this measure of punishment; our brother 
has become vile unto us ; the higher qualities of his nature are 
unknown ; and under this ignorance of his actual character and 
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capabilitiess we have lost the power to influence, to improve, to 
regulate, or even materially to restrain them. ‘* The light,.of 
‘ the body is the eye; and when the eye is evil, the whole body 
‘ must be full of darkness.’ . And such is the actual state of the 
science of Political Economy! It considers man merely as.a 
sentient and intellectual being, whose. happiness proceeds alto- 
ether from external causes, whose moral as well as physical 
ife is sustained by bread alone, who has no moral and religious 
necessities which demand gratification, whose opinions, depend 
entirely on the evidence presented to his understanding, and not 
on the sentiments excited in his heart. It is on account of this 
defect in the science, that its truths excite no enthusiasm, come 
home with no authority to the business and bosoms of active 
men, and excite no general spirit of enterprise and affectionate 
cooperation in pursuit of high objects.* We admit, in words 
at least, that man is a moral and religious, as well as an intel- 
lectual being; we admit the existence and operation of his high+ 
er instincts and tendencies; but we are not yet aware of their 
actual predominance and power, both over his physical neces- 
sities, and over his intellectual faculties, even in those whom 
we are accustomed to oppress and despise. We know the e¢le- 
ments of human nature, but not their proportions and relative 
strength ; and it is owing to this defect in our philosophy, that we 
so often find it to be unintelligible or uninteresting, when we at- 
tempt, by means of it, to operate upon the minds of others. . It 
is not that our philosophy is false, but that it is incomplete. The 
principles that we wish to establish are true, but they have 
hitherto been barren, because we either in our blindness do not 
perceive, or in our arrogance despise and trample upon princi- 
pes of a much higher order, and of much greater authority in 

uman affairs. I have chosen to record both my first and my last 
opinions on Catholic Emancipation, as an example of that 
source of error and weakness which has contributed most to 
retard the progress, and weaken the efficacy of the political 
sciences. ‘These sciences will never come to much perfection, 
and will never produce great effects, till they are grafted on the 
sciences of morality and religion. To be able to supply the 
defects of an inferior science by bringing down upon it the 
lights of a higher science, is the distinguishing attribute of that 
superior genius which tends, by a sort of natural affinity, or 


* The disciples of Mr Owen have not, so far as I know, attempt- 


ed to exemplify their ideas in the wilder and less civilized countries. 
* La philosophie ne voyage point.’ 
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elective attraction, towards the highest. objeets of thought and 
«idehave' been assured that the religious affections of the Irish 
jes, tri t over the errors. of their creed, .are the 
most elevated-and tender, which human nature, under the in- 
fuience. of..religions hope, is capable of feelings. There must 
hot only be more of virtue than of vice in minds capable of re- 
ceiving these impressions, but there must be: much more of 
truth than of superstition in the religious doctrines which are 
capable of producing them ; and it is evident that the power 
and effieacy of the Christian faith resides not in the doctrines in 
which. Protestants and Catholics differ from. one another, but in 
the morahiy.and hope that are common to. both. . * Dectrines 
‘are known by their fruits—Do we gather grapes of thorns, or 
‘figs of thistles?’ If this beautiful part ofthe Irish character, 
and the circumstances of opinion, of situation, -and -of natural 
disposition, which have contributed to produce.it, :and also the 
circumstances which, by ineffeetually: obstructing it, have served 
to exhibit the strength and indestructibility of the principles b 
which it has been produced, were exhibited:to the world wi 
the same eloquence and dramatic power which have been so 
successfully employed on the character and history of the Scotch 
Covenanters, (exhibiting in one remarkable example the height 
and the strength of those principles on which the moralist and 
statesman have to operate), if the virtues, as well.as the suffer- 
sngs of the Irish Catholic were exhibited to the moral-sense of 
the world, more progress would be made towards the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics in a few years, than by all the arguments 
that can be addressed to the political intelligence of the cowntry 
during this century.* It was passion, not reason, that gave 
birth to intolerance; and it is by passion, not reason, that it 
may be overthrown. At all events, it must be a satisfaction to 
the Catholics that their virtues, as well as their. wrongs, are 
‘written in a book, and graven on a rock for ever;’+ and in 


* Our sympathy with moral excellence is aimuch stronger, and 
yet a much less destructive principle than our sympathy with suffer- 
ing. Many writers have endeavoured to increase our hatred of ty- 
ranny, by an eloquent and detailed exhibition of its effects ; but. I 
think they have erred in placing the sufferings, rather than the virtues 
of the sufferers, before the public eye. The feeling excited is ra- 
ther a destructive and unreflecting indignation against the oppressor, 
than a sympathy and tenderness in favour of the sufferer. 

+ I have read of a boy who was reclaimed from the cruelty of 
tormenting insects, by being made to see through a microscope their 
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this state of virtual emancipation, they might patiently wait 
the order of Providence, and the slow effects of that moral and 
religious education which must ultimately destroy the ‘intole- 
rance which, in its first operation, it has contribated to 
and pe te. © What is the chaff to the wheat, ‘saith the 
‘ Lord? Is not my-word like a fire, and as a hammer that 
* breaketh the rock in pieces?’ ee xxiii. 25-29.) 
If the principles of Political Economy were united to those 
of a liberal-and generous morality, and a tolerating religi 
ifthe writers on moral science were to accommodate their pri 
ciples, not to the present taste and demands of the public, but to 
that higher and purer taste which will most certainly follow the 
fermentation of sentiments and opinions,—if the desire of tem- 
porary popularity were less, and that of posthumous reputation 
much greater,—if the most generous indulgence to the errors 
of the weak were blended with the most irreconcileable and 
high-minded indignation against the tyranny of the strong, 
if the higher or of intellect and character were once to 
prove the strength, and feel the value, of that celestial armour 
with which Nature and Providence have furnished them, we 
should soon perceive an extraordinary increase of. power and 
authority in their doctrines, and a moral influence gradually e- 
merging out of them, by which the ambition of philosophy 
would receive the most gratifying, and the most purifying en- 
joyment. Ambition would cease to pursue her objects, and 
would cease to be either mischievous in its: operation, or vicious 
in its. nature, when it had found its highest objects and centre 
of repose.- ‘ We have but tasted a little of this honey, and be- 
‘hold: how our eyes are enlightened! How much more, if 
‘ haply the people had eaten freely! For, had there not been 
‘ now a much greater slaughter among the Philistines?’ 


beautiful organization. We want a moral microscope to show us the 
beauties that are concealed beneath the plain and level surface of hu- 
man nature, and to increase our sympathy with the poor, by increas- 
ing our knowledge of their virtues. Works of fiction furnish us 
with such an instrument, and are indirectly more useful to society 
than any works of political science that are expressly designed for its 
benefit. They are a sort of moral conductors by which all the un- 
known sympathies in human nature are made to bear upon all its se- 
cret miseries. 


VOL. XXIV. NO. 95. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Supply and Consumption of Corn. 


[From * Outlines of a System of —* * By T. Joplin. London, 
. 1823, 


In well-populated countries, the earth is made to produce to 
its utmost ability, by the best management, which, according 
to their skill in agriculture, its inhabitants can apply to the cul- 
tivation of the soil: yet, if we, at each returning harvest, exa- 
mine the barns, granaries, and stack-yards throughout the eoun- 
try, we shall generally find that the produce of the past year 
has been consumed. After a year of more than usual abund- 
ance, we may, no doubt, occasionally see here and there wealthy 
farmers holding their crops over to another season; but, by 
taking an average of two or three years, we shall find that the 
annual produce is, upon the average, annually disposed of. 

When the harvest is an average one, this is more particular- 
ly the ease. Provisions are then at an average price. There 
is no temptation to hold, unless there is a prospect of the ensu- 
ing harvest being particularly bad; and as this is happily not 
very frequent, the farmer generally disposes of one crop before 
the other is fit for the market. 

In those seasons, the prices of provisions are at that level to 
which the means of expenditure are accommodated. There is 
sufficient for all who enjoy their accustomed means.of paying 

“for it, according to the existing supply and wages of labour ; 
and while there is nothing deficient, there is nothing to spare. 

Those countries which regularly export or import corn, may 
be said to afford an objection to this rule. They, however, al- 
‘ways import or export a corresponding quantity of commodities 
representing labour, by which, as we shall hereafier more par- 
ticularly show, the rule, as it affects the internal production and 
‘consumption of a country, is not infringed. But if we take in- 
‘land countries, where exportation or importation is physically 
‘impossible, we shall find this proportion of the consumption to 
the supply, with respect to the principal articles of food, uni- 
formly preserved. | 

The provision of nature, by which this parallel is maintained, 

“might, at first sight, appear wonderful. There are thousands 
and millions of people in every country, many of whom are 
not restrained by any pecuniary consideration from, conspming 


what tliéy think proper. They eat and drink three or four 
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times s day, without practically, at least, taking any thoughe 
whether the crop will last to the end of the year or not; and 
yet, when an average one, it does last to the end of the year, 
without any material surplus, at least, and without any def 
eiency having been experienced. 

There are very few families that could previously undertake 
to determine their consumption for the ensuing year with any 
such exactness; yet, if nature, in any country, were to make @ 
mistake in its calculation of but one day’s provision in twelve, 
that is, of one month in the year, and the country were to run 
short, the inconvenience that would result may be conceived, 
when it is considered that the greatest supply of provisions ~ 
which was ever imported into this country, in years of the se- 
verest scarcity, never exceeded a month’s ordinary consumption 
of its inhabitants. 

With all commodities, however, the supply and demand 
must, upon the average, be equal. As we have already stated, 
production is a proof of demand, and would not take place 
without it. But between food and other commodities there iq 
this difference, that with the former the supply is produced 
without reference to the demand, and yet the demand is exact- 
y equal to it; while with the latter the supply is regulated by 
the demand. 

With all commodities, except food, great fluctuations in the 
uantities cultivated or manufactured constantly take place. 
he supply produced is sometimes much larger, and some- 

times much less than is required; and it is from the alteration 
in prices, produced by this fluctuation, that they are ultimately 
accommodated to each other. 

Of every article of general consumption, there are naturally 
a great many growers or manufacturers, who have no connexion 
with each other, and no knowledge of the quantities which each 
intends to produce. Neither, in general, have they much know- 
ledge of the consumption; their only mode of knowing the state 
of either, with any degree of practical certainty, being from the 
state of the market. When the market is too full, ake cannot 
be made, and when it is short in quantity, they can. By this 
criterion the producers regulate themselves, When there is a 
brisk demand, prices get up, and more land or more labour is 
turned to the production of the commodity, until the demand 
is satisfied, and the market over-stocked. While this glut con- 
tindes, that which is grown or made cannot be sold, the prices 
fall, and the quantity produced is again diminished, until it is 

~ teduced below the regular oC The over stock is conse- 
* 2 
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quently again taken out of the market, and a’ brisk’ demand 
succéeds as before. 

From these fluctuations, it will be obvious, that it is the sup- 
ply which accommodates itself to the demand. But this'can« 
not be the case with corn, or similar effects would be observ« 
able. Sometimes, without a particularly favourable season, the 
supply would be too great; and sometimes, without a bad sea~ 
son, the supply would be too small. Whereas we find the a- 
griculturist applies his utmost art and labour to the cultivation 
of the soil, which he renders as productive as he possibly can ; 
and he always finds a demand equal to the supply which he is 
enabled to produce. It is therefore the supply which creates 
the demand, and not the demand, as with other commodities, 
which creates the supply. 

The skill with which the soil may be cultivated in different 
countries, may not be the same; and one country, without 
greater natural advantages, nay be made to produce infinitely 
more than another; but this’ equality of demand with the sup- 
ply, is the same, whatever the fruitfulness of the soil may arise 
rom. 

Any considerable variation from an average crop, is also ac- 
companied by a corresponding alteration in the demand. When 
the crop is great, the demand is greater; when it is small, the 
demand is less. This is produced by an alteration in prices, 
which the alteration in the supply creates. When it is abund- 
ant, the prices fall; when deficient, they rise ; and in every ful- 
ly populated country, a corresponding variation in consumption 
takes place, with the variations of price. High prices compel 
its population to reduce their consumption, and low prices en- 
able them to increase it. Unless, therefore, it is the pleasure 
of the growers or speculators to hold their stocks over to ano- 
ther season, it can always be consumed within the year. This 
the experience of every farmer and corn-dealer-will enable him 
to substantiate. Whatever theories he may entertain upon the 
subject, or however he may account for it, he will be enabled 
to state, that there never was a yéar in which he could not have 
sold at the market price; or that he could; from his own obeer- 
vation, perceive any want of consumption, however he may have 
lamented the lowness of price. 

That the consumption is always equal to the supply, eveh 
when the demand for labour appears to be considerably reduc- 
ed, is evident from last year’s experience. ‘The necessities of 
the farmers, and the little prospect of advantage by holding, 
together with the prospect of an ‘early and abundant harvest, 
could not but have ‘the effect of inducing’ them’ to'britig'their 
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corn to market; and this it appears they have done. Messrs 
Cropper, Benson & Co. of Liverpool, who possess the only in- 
formation that can be relied upon respecting the crops, and 
who may be considered perfect authority upon the subject, in a 
most important circular which they have lately issued om the 
state of the cotton trade, have stated, with respect to corn, .as 
follows :— eur 

* Last year’s crop of corn is generally estimated not to have 
‘supplied the country more than eleven months; and though 
‘ the present crop is less than the preceding, and the consump- 
‘tion going on at a greater rate than ever known, still the price 
* is lower than ever remembered. If the present unmercantile 
‘ feeling of holding no stocks is to continue to prevail, we may 
* be quite run out of all these important articles, before neoeee 
‘ are generally aware.’ 

The reason, no doubt, for the consumption going on so ra- 
pidly, is, thatthe farmers cannot hold, and are forcing their 
corn into. the market; and the consumption, on the principles 
stated, keeps pace with the supply.. I do not mean from this 
to infer, that the present general low state of prices arises from 
abundance of supply: the above extract shows that not to be 
the case, but merely that there is always a demand equal to the 
supply at the existing prices, even though some may, for waut 
of employment, be starving; and if the prices are sufficiently 
reduced, the supply will be taken off. : 

Thus, while in average seasons the demand and supply are 
equal, the fluctuations in demand, which abundance or scarcity 
produces, by which to accommodate it to the supply, support 
the general principle, that it is the supply which creates the de- 
mand. 

This reasoning only applies, of course, to well populated 
countries. In new countries, such as the back settlements of 
America, where the population is thin, the production of corn 
is checked by the want of demand. But even then the demand 
steadily increases. There is no fluctuation similar to what is 
observed in other commodities; and when the supply becomes 
stationary, the average demand will become so too. 

The agricultural Committee of 1821 have laid down a prin- 
ciple in their Report, to which the above is in direct opposi- 
tion; and, proceeding from such authority, some notice of it 
becomes necessary, The Report says— 

‘ In the article of corn, however, there is one consideration 
‘to be constantly borne in mind, most material ta enable'the 
* house and the country to arrive at a sound and safe conclu- 
‘sion on this important subject, namely, that the price of corn 
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¢Muctwates, more than.that of any other, commodity of exten- 
‘ sivé consumption, in proportion to any excess or deficiency in 
‘ the supply. 

‘ The cause which produces this greater susceptibility in the 
‘ eotn market, cannot be better explained by your Committee, 
‘shan.in the following extract from the answers of Mr Tooke, 
* one of the witnesses who was particularly examined on this 
Spomt.’ . “ Why should a different principle apply to corn than 
‘\to,amy other general production? Because a fall in the price 
‘ of any other commodity not of general necessity, brings. the 
‘ article within the reach of a greater number of individuals ; 
‘ whereas, in the case of corn, the average quantity is sufficient 
‘ for the supply of every individual; all beyond that is an ab- 
‘solute depression of the market, for a great length of time; 
* and a succession of either two or three abundant seasons must 
‘ evidently produce an enormously inconvenient accumulation. 
$Is there not a greater consumption of corn when it is dear 
* than when it is cheap, as to quantity? There may be, and 
§ possibly must be a greater consumption; but it is very evi- 
‘ dent, that if the population was adequately fed, the increased 
* consumption, from abundance, can amount to little more than 
§-waste;-and this would be in a very small proportion to the 
§ whole excess of a good harvest or two. The whole popula- 
‘tion of this country and others do not subsist upon wheat; 
‘ therefore, when wheat becomes cheap, those who were former- 
§.ly fed wpon other.corn, may take to feeding upon wheat: my 
§ remark was general as applying to corn. There is no doubt, 
‘that,if there is one description of corn applicable to human 
§.food, which is abundant, and another that is deficient, then 
‘ the principle does not apply ; my principle applies to corn ge- 
‘ nevally, as applicable to wee food. It may be observed, 
$that abundant seasons generally extend to the leading articles 
§.ef.consumption, and that it seldom happens, in what are com- 
* monly called good years, there is a complete failure in any 
f,one great article. ’ 
if, Inthe substance of this reasoning your Committee entirely 
concur; and it appears to them that it cannot be called in 
‘question, without denying either that corn is an article of ge- 
‘.neral necessity and universal consumption amongst the popu- — 
¢ lation of this country, or that the demand is materially varied 
* by the amount of the supply. This latter proposition, except 
f.within very narrow limits, altogether disproportioned to the 
§fluctuations in production, is not warranted, by. experience. 
‘6, Dhe general truth, of the observation remains, therefore, wn 
faltered. by anysmall degree of waste on the one side, \oriof 
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‘economy on the other; neither of which are’ sufficient: to 
* counteract the effect which opinion and speculation must have 
‘ upon price, when it is felt how little demand is imexeased by 
* redundancy, or checked by seantiness of supply.’ ' oh 

The first principle thus laid down is quite erroneous. ‘Pre~ 
cisely the reverse is the truth. * Why should a different prin- 
‘ ciple apply to corn,’ says the Report, ‘ tham to any other ge 
‘neral produetion? Because a fall in the price of any other 
* commodity, not of general necessity, brings the article within 
* the reach of a greater number of individuals.’ 

Now the fact is, that there is no such difference in the supply 
of other commodities, or the fluctuations would be greater. 
Our merely acquired habits of consumption do not so qii¢kly 
change. ‘The demand for commodities generated by habits 
pretty uniform, and the cost of their production is known. 
When, therefore, the prices fall below it, it is common sense 
that those will hold who can, it being certain that a diminished 
supply must follow, since the prices will not pay for the pro- 
duction. If an increased quantity of some articles, which must 
be sold, as is the case with corn, were thrown into the marke 
they would sell for hardly any thing. ' 

‘ Whereas in the case of corn,’ it is further stated, ‘'the 
‘ anes quantity is sufficient for the supply of every imdivi> 
* dual.’ 1 io 

Now this means nothing, if it does not mean, that im averajre 
seasons every labourer has employment, and wages sufficiént to 
purchase food that will fully supply the wants of himself and 
every individual of his family. As this, however, as uch de> 
pends upon the supply of labour as of corn, it cannot go-dhus 
far, and therefore must go for nothing. A 

‘ All beyond that,’ the Report goes on te statey *is am ab» 
* solute depression of the market for a great length of ‘titties 
‘and a suceession of even two or three abundant seasons ‘must 
‘ evidently produce an enormously inconvenient accumulation.’ 

On this principle, therefore, whether the existing low. prices 
arose from excessive supply, might have been at once déterntisi+ 
ed, by ascertaining the fact of whether or not there was aa 
enormously inconvenient accumulation. This, however; the 
Committee neglected to do, or it is probable they would have 
discovered the error into which they and Mr Ti had fallen. 

It next says‘ Is there not a greater consumption of corn 
* when it is cheap, than when it is dear, as to quantity? There 
* may be, and possibly must be, a greater consumption of corn 
“ when it is cheap, than when it is dear; but it is ve evident that, 
“if the population was before adequately fed, the increased’ ton~ 
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* sumption, from abundance, can amount to little more than 
‘ waste ;,and ,this, would \be ina very small: proportion to the 
* whole excess of a good harvest or two.’ 

This. last clause \widens the principle of inconvenient accu- 
mulation, by laying it down as impossible that the excess of a 
good harvest or two could be consumed. If Mr Tooke and 
the Committee. would pardon an attempt to smile at their ex- 
‘pense, we-have fairly a right.to assume, that they never rise 

table until they are so satisfied that they can seldom take 
another mouthful themselves, and being, as they conceive, ade- 
quately fed, innocently imagine that the rest of the population 
have as little room left in their stomaths for more, as they have. 

‘Whether it might be waste or not, we shall not pretend to 
say. But this I think we may venture to state, that whatever 
may be thecase with the Committee, the labouring classes, in+ 
cluding their families, can consume half as much more, if not 
twice as much, as they have the means of doing in average sea- 
sons, ‘with the present. redundancy of our population... And 
that, in populous countries, there never was a harvest so.abund- 
ant, that it was not very easily consumed, without producing ei- 
ther surfeit or apoplexy. 

‘In the substance of Mr Tooke’s reasoning, the Committee, 
it will be seen, entirely concurred, denying that the proposition, 
that the demand is materially varied by the amount of the sup- 
ply, except within narrow limits, altogether disproportioned to 
the fluctuations in supply, is warranted by experience. 

. What: experience is here referred to, I am unable to dis- 
cover. It is.from our every-day experience that we are com~- 
pelled to draw the opposite conclusion. . 

My object in making these observations, is to eradicate an 
erroneous opinion which has the weight of authority with it; 
not any wish generally to find fault with the Report, which al- 
together is evidently far the most sensible and able document 
which has appeared upon the subject. 

From the Eraguing, it will at least appear, that it is not the 
demand for food which creates and regulates the supply as with 
other commodities, but that it is the supply which creates and 
regulates the demand. . In every country, the supply has creat- 
ed an average demand equal to itself; and when any temporary 
variation takes place in consequence of superabundant or defi- 
cient crops, consumption is increased or diminished in equal 
proportion, by a rise or fall in prices. 
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Considerations on the Income and Value of ‘Laniled Prope+h). 
' siya ,fovRii 

1 JeoviIsEn boo 

I wave been much interested by a very ingenious paper 
in- your last Number (page 163), which has for its ‘object to poitit 
out the effect of the depression of agricultural produce upon ih- 
come, and upon the value of capital; and beg leave to submiit’a 

few of the remarks that have occurred to me on its'pertisal. 

The first thing to'be inquired into, is as 'to the correctiiéss of 
the data upon which these estimates are founded. ‘To satisfy 
myself on this point, I applied to a friend, a very intelligent 
farmer, who not only furnished ‘me with a copy ot Mr Scott's 
estimate, but with such remarks upon it as his knowledge ‘of the 
subject enabled him to supply, and my want of experience ‘in 
such’ matters, seemed:to require. All that I could attdin'to, 
however, even with this aid, was only a very general view of the 
subject; and I do not therefore mean to enter upon any detail- 
ed examination of the several items of Mr Scott’s statement. 
There are one or two, ‘however, of such a description, that no 
agricultural knowledge is required-to be satisfied of their being 
utterly erroneous, or rather absurd; and from these instances, 
it is not very uncharitable to infer, that no great reliance ‘can 
be placed on the other articles of which the statement consists. 

Every one, for instance,;who knows any thing of busitiess of 
any kind, must be sensible, that the household furniture, and 
family and personal expenses of a farmer, ought not to have 
found a place under the title of * Capital required to stock a 
Farm.’ . Yet these two items make a very respectable’ figure in 
Mr Scott’s Table, amounting during the war to 600/., and at 
present to 550/.; that is, to about a sixth part of the whole ori- 
ginal outlay, and to a fifth of the net outlay, or the capital re- 
quired for the first eighteen months after the entry to a farm in 
the Lothians. 

The writer of the paper referred to has very properly cor- 
rected Mr Scott, so far as to charge interest on the capital; but 
it is rather strange that so acute a person should not at the same 
time, while this part of the statement must have been under’his 
eye, have pointed out the palpable error of debiting a farm with 
the cost of plate, sofas, and sideboards,—with all the’ materiel 
of eating, drinking, dress, education, and amusements. I do 
not mean to say, that a farmer should not..have all these enjoy- 
ments, in as far as the profits of his capital will afford, but sure~ 
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ly: the expense of them) is no part of the capital required to 
stock a farm. This capital he employs to produce a profit; and 
whatever he expends or consumes in a way from which no pro- 
fit'can. be returned, makes no part of such capital. i 

This distinction is not only obvious, but recognised in all 
other trades and professions. A merchant very properly states 
the rent of his counting-house, and the salaries of his clerks, as 
a charge against his business, before he proceeds to ascertain 
his net profit or loss; but certainly not the rent of his dwelling. 
house, the price of his furniture, and the expenses of his family. 
The amount of all these is arbitrary and variable, and will 
scarcely ever be found the same in the case of two individuals; 
and certainly in few or no instances exactly corresponds. with 
the extent of the capital employed. 

* True,’ it may be said; ‘ but then a farmer must live by his 
* business as well as another. He must have a house furnished, 
‘ and live like his neighbours, or, at any rate, like men of the 
* same capital.’ Certainly, I answer, he should, if he have the 
me.ns; that is, if his profits are such as to afford them ; but not 
otherwise. It is in this very way that he consumes a part, or 
the whole of these profits; but he cannot be allowed to take 
credit for this against his farm, and then to claim the usual pro- 
fits of capital over and above. What should we say of a woollen 
manufacturer, who should pretend that the clothes worn by 
himself and his children formed an article of charge against his 
goods, like the wages of his workmen, and the upholding of his 
machinery? Is he and other tradesmen, the wine-merchant, 
grocer, &c. entitled to consume their respective articles at plea- 
sure, ‘merely because they happen to deal in them, without stat+ 
ing their value as an addition to their profit, or a deduction 
from their loss in trade? Suppose a grocer finds, on tak- 
ing stock at the end of the year, that his funds are increased 
by 800/., and that he has, in the course of the year, used in his 
family, of his shop goods, or taken for his personal expenses, to 
the amount of 100/. more, Whether is the profit of his business 
fon the year 300/. or 400/. ? 
. Upon the same principle, it is evident that Mr Scott should 
have credited his farm with the rent of his house and garden, 
and with every article of its produce which was consumed in his 
family. Now, I observe that there are four cows and twenty 
swine amongst the stock required for the farm, of the produce 
er profits of which there does not appear to be any account, 
The maintenance of the cows may be sunk in the valve put 
ppon the grass, turnips, &c.; but then there should be some 
profit.besidess and as to the swine, to which I suppose may be 
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added some poultry, they seem to make no return whatever; but 
to be a dead. loss. » Ayes 

Though I have said more than was perhaps necessary’in so 
plain a case, yet 1 cannot avoid noticing other proofs of the 
writer's total unfitness for exhibiting a correct statement of 
farming profits. He seems to know no more of accounts thar 
to be able to state what he has received, and what he has paid 
out. Principle and arrangement he is alike unacquainted:withs 
Take, for example, the tenant’s proportion of property~tax and 
his window-lights, which are said to form a part of the * Ex« 
pense of Cultivation per annum.’ Suppose Mr Scott had con+ 
verted his farming capital into money, and come to reside im 
Edinburgh, would he have escaped the window-tax? or why 
should he pay 5/. a year for this tax rather than 10/. or 10s., or 
nothing at all? The cultivation of his farm certainly does not 
depend in any degree upon the number of windows in his dwel- 
ling-house. And as to the property-tax, oppressive as it cer- 
tainly. was to farmers. in particular, did it not fall on all other 
classes, and was, or intended to be, a payment out of income or 
profits, and not a charge against the respective branches of bu« 
siness in which the contributors were employed? It is hardly 
necessary to add, what is almost self-evident, that a great party 
if not the whole, of a tenant’s property-tax, must have ultimate 
ly fallen upon the landlord as a deduction from rent; but that, 
in no sense of the word, could it ever be considered as one of the 
items of the expense of cultivation. Nearly the same remarks 
might be made on the articles of Poor-rates and Insurance; 
but I must have done with Mr Scott’s statement, and offer one 
or two observations on the inferences which have been drawn 
from it by your correspondent. 

According to this ingenious gentleman, ‘ supposing the data 
$ assumed to be correct, and that no change shall take place in 
‘ the price of agricultural produce, every landed proprietor who 
§ had formerly an income of 1000/. will be reduced to 430d. pert 
‘annum, and so in proportion,’ while the general expense.of 
living has diminished only 334, or about one-third; and tha 
conclusion from these premises is, that his power of purchasing 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, or the real value of his 
income, has suffered a diminution since the peace to the extent 
of 854 percent. Such is the effect of the change of times upon 
the income of the landhoider. Upon that of the monied man 
and annuitant it has been so much the reverse, that his power 
of purchasing has been increased two-thirds, or. 66% per cenk. 
And the ‘ relative situation of the monied capitalist and: the 
‘landed. proprietor, in so far as regards the power.of -purchas+ 
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‘ing the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life; has vas 
© tied in the proportion of 1334 to 644, or more ‘than 2 to 1, 
‘in ‘those’ cases where the rate of interest or’ dividend has 
© been reduced from 5 to 4 per cent., and in the proportion of 
* 1662 to 644, or about 5 to 2, where the rate has not been re< 
© duced.” 

These are very appalling conclusions to the landholder, and 
so much the more so that they are 6btained by a very accurate 
deduction from the premises from which they are drawn. Yet 
their situation, though certainly in many instances bad enough, 
especially that of proprietors whose lands are heavily burdened 
with mortgages and annuities, is not altogether so desperate 
that one dare not offer a few words of hope and consolation. 

In the first place, it is pretty evident, from what has been 
said, that the data assumed cannot, to say the least, be depend- 
ed on as even approaching to correctness. 

Second. That a steadiness of prices, a’ necessary element in 
these calculations, is inconsistent with experience. In point of 
fact, wheat has risen since the estimates in question were pre- 
pared from 22s. a boll to 30s., or more than 36 per cent. ; and 
butcher-meat as much, or more. A similar fluctuation neces- 
sarily occurs in the wages of labour and other outgoings of the 
cultivator. ‘The data, therefore, of such calculations, should be 
the average prices and expenses of a series of years, and not of 
one year. 

Vhird. The farm on which the calculations are made is corn- 
land only, whereas four-fifths of Great Britain are not under 
corn in any one year, and much of it never grows corn at all. 
Yet the inferences as to the landholder’s income, and the value 
of land, are general, instead of being limited to the particular 
case of corn land. It is true, that a high or low price of corn 
for a number of years must affect the prices; though not always 
proportionally, of almost all other kinds of land produce; but 
before this level be attained, the wages of labour, and all the 
other expenses of farmers, must have experienced a correspond- 
ing alteration, or have been brought to their due proportion to 
the prices of produce. 

Now, I have to observe, in the fourth place, that Mr Scott’s 
estimate does not exhibit such a fall in the farmer’s expenses as 
must inevitably happen, if his produce were to continue for any 
length of time at the prices stated, and that in some instances 
there appears to be no fall at all. Thus, the articles put down 
for smith, wright and saddler, under expenses of cultivation, are 
the same now as during the war; an anomaly which, whatever 
may be the case for a time, certainly could not continue to exist 
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under a permanent reduction of wheat to 22s..a boll, and other 
produce an proportion. In like manner, under the head of Capi- 
tal required, there is no alteration in the sums stated for harness, 
carts, and several other articles. It seems very clear, that the 
prices of labour and implements must correspond with the means. 
of paying them ; and that, to hold that the farmer’s receipts are 
to.be diminished about one-half, and his payments to the trades- 
men he employs, either not reduced at all, or only in a much 
smaller proportion, is manifestly erroneous, and must in some 
degree stultify the conclusions of your correspondent. Nor is 
it a sufficient. answer to say, that, in point of fact, such a reduc- 
tion has not yet taken place. The reason is, because the low 
prices of produce have been but temporary, and cannot, as that 
gentleman assumes, be permanent. 

As to the relative situation of the monied man and annuitant 
on the one hand, and the landholder on the other, I see no rea- 
son to doubt that your correspondent is in the main correct ; 
but then it is but fair to look at them from a more extended 
point of view. What was their relative situation during the 
late wars, in the course of which the rent of land was in many 
instances trebled, and in all more than doubled; while the an- 
nuitant felt that his income was depreciated one half or more ? 
If the income of the latter now goes farther by 66% per cent., or 
rather under the present reduction of the rate of interest, only 33} 
per cent. (page 170), than during the war, it would still require 
many years of low prices to indemnify him for the privations 
to which he was then subjected; and to bring the two classes to 
a state of equality, reckoning back to the commencement of the 
war, the landholder would have to submit, for a long time to 
come, to his present diminution of income. 

With regard to the Second Branch of your correspondent’s 
Remarks, namely, the ‘ effect of the depression of agricultu- 
ral produce upon the value of capital,’ I have little to observe. 
To assume that the rent and value of land has fallen, or must 
fall, in the same proportion with the prices of produce, though 
plausible, is not by any means probable, even though the fall 
of prices should be permanent. My agricultural friend tells me 
that, supposing prices to. be the same, most of the corn land of 
Scotland is worth more rent than it was in 1792; because, as he 
says, it has been much improved since that period, and at a 
given expense of labour, &c. yields a larger produce. Whether 
or no this be the fact, I shall not take it upon me to determine; 
but certain it is, that land still lets and sells for more money 
than it did in 1792, though prices were not lower then than.at 
the beginning of the present year. 
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on Upon the’ whole, it appears to me, that ‘to make such’ ésti- 
‘itites ‘as those of Mr Scott, and the calculations founded on 
then? by'yotir correspondent, of real practical utility, the better 
way would have been not to have confined them to one year, 
or’rather to part of a year, but to have taken the average rate 
of prices and expenses since the peace, and competed them 
with a period of the same duration during the war. From this 
comparison, if it had been made with tolerable accuracy, some 
very useful views might have been obtained; and then, your 
ingenious correspondent’s calculations would have rested upon 
a secure basis, and presented conclusions of great importance 
to the landed interest. 

The present distress of the landholders, I conceive, arises 
mainly not so much from the reduction of their rents as from the 
burdens to which the property of most of them is subjected— 
such as mortgages, annuities, &c. It is probable that the rents 
of Scotland i fallen since the war somewhere between a 


fourth and athird. But call it a third, and I do not see what 
great cause of complaint there is. A clear income of 10001, a 
year may not go quite so far, though very nearly so, as one of 
15002. during the war; but then, what was this person’s income 
in 1792? or, take any farm rented at 1500/. between 1806 and 
1812, and now at 1000/., and go back to its rent in 1792, and 


you will find, with hardly any exceptions, that it was not then 
so much as 1000/. by 30 per cent. The reason is, that more 
capital has been employed by the tenant, and a better systemvof 
management introduced, of both of which the landlord now 
reaps the benefit; and, in many cases, without having incurred 
‘any outlay himself. 

As to the hardships which he sustains from the burden of 
debts and family settlements, they are no doubt very great; but 
they are not like the distress of the tenantry, of such a nature 
as to present any strong claims upon the sympathy of the pub- 
Tic, far less for remedial measures on the part of the Legislature. 
‘Why should landowners be almost all of them, and always; in 
debt? Why should they live above. their income, or, if they 
have a family to provide for, even up to their income? ;Is.it 

ride, or indolence, or incapacity, that prevents them from 
ooking into their affairs with their own eyes, instead of employ- 
ing factors, law-agents, and land-deetors, to attend to the very 
.simple pecuniary transactions which belong to the management 
of an.estate? Look at the useful and honourable labours of 
the wealthy merchant and manufacturer, or of the professional 
man, and at the insipid, frivolous, and worthless pursuits in;which 
-Jnany of our landowners spend their lives and not a few. of them 
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their fortunes;—and say whether their embarracsments.do mot 
commonly proceed from their own misconduct, and. whether 


the means of relief be not, generally speaking, in, ,their..ew 
power. 


Pe R, 
Berwickshire, 23th July, 1823. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


English Pauperism and Charity. 
{From Dr Caatuens’s Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. No. X1V.1 


Ir seems to have been little adverted to in Scotland, and, more 
especially, by those who have discovered an inclination for the 
establishment of the English poor-rate amongst us, that, after 
all, this has not proved so unfailing a specific for human want, 
as to have, in the least, superseded the very processes of charity, 
which are resorted to in a country where poor-rate is unknown, 
We shall, therefore, before concluding these Notes, lay before 
the reader a few of those articles of information, upon this sub- 


ject, which uappe to be within our reach, 


In seasons of great distress, the voluntary efforts of charity 
are found to keep pace with the increase of the assessment; so 
that, in many places, the begging is at its highest. where the ~ 
poor-rate is at its highest, and the year of heaviest expendi- 
ture by the vestry is also the year of largest subscription in the 

arish. 

We have no other vouchers beside us, than the notes of con- 
versations on the spot, for the facts, that, upon occasions of this 
sort, there have been subscribed, in one year, at Leicester, the 
sum of about 2000/.; at Bury, in Lancashire, from 800. to 
1000/.; at Salford, 1000/.; at Birmingham, about 3000/.; at 
Minchinhampton, upwards of 200/.; in the small parishes of 
Rodborough, 50/., and Woodchester, between 70/. and 80i,; 
at Bristol, from 2000/. to 3000/.; at Wells, from 150/. to 2004.; 
at Clapham, 300/.; in St George’s, London, 20001., beside a 
distinct subscription of 1800/., for the united parishes of St 
George and St Giles; at Westham, 600. or 700/.; at Bocking, 
$007.; at Loughborough, 400/.; at Nottingham, !000/.; at 
Leeds, from 20002. to 3000/., chiefly for sonp; and, at New- 
‘castle, the same sum for employment to the poor, 

These are given roundly, because given at the time,‘on a 
mere general gemembrance. The one at Leicester’ is” distinct 
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from the great and peculiar subscription that took place there. 
We bring these forward merely to show the universality of gra- 
tuitous expedients for relief, in England, to meet that surplus 
distress, which their boasted poor-rate either could not, or did 
not. overtake. The sums now given are only for one year; but 
these efforts are of frequent recurrence. , It is remarkable that 
the largest subscription of the kind at Portsea, was not connect- 
ed with the great transition from war to peace, but arose out of 
_such necessities as were general all over the neighbourhood. In 
Portsmouth, too, there has been a subscription of from 5001. to 
600/.; and, without specifying them, they are common at Gos- 
port, Halstead, Mary le Bone, and Coggeshall, where 1 was 
ee that the subscriptions are highest when the poor rate is 
ighest. 

In Kendal, they have had large additional subscriptions in 
Eeecoler years. They preferred this to an increase of the rate, 
ecause it would have been hard on the poorest of those who pay 
rate, and it gave an opportunity of larger charity to those whose 
wealth exceeded the measure of their leviable property. In 
1800-1, there was subscribed 732/.; in 1809, 400/.; and in 
1817, 4001. The subscription for the Lying-in charity is 431., 
and for the sick poor, by a female society, 82/, The latter at- 
tend to all, whether legal residents or not, and whether on the 


r-rate or not. In the years of extraordinary subscription 
for indigence, there was also a great increase of poor-rate, and 
‘a’ permarient increase of pauperism afterwards. 


The information that follows is more precise, and is taken 
either from written or printed documents which happen to be 
within our reach. 

“ In Leicester, the greatest subscription for the poor, in one 
‘yeit, Wasin the winter of 1816-17, where a subscription was 
made amounting to 2130/. ss. 9d., of which the sum of 7637. 8s. 
was raised by an association of ladies, and consisted of subscrip- 
tions from ladies alone, a committee of whom distributed it in 
articles of clothing, I believe, entirely; the remaining 1,367/. 
Os, 9d. was distributed in provisions, the whole to all the parishes 
in Leicester indiscriminately. ” 

«© The subscriptions made for the relief of the necessitous poor 
in Manchester, during the winter of 1816-17, amounted to the 
sum of 6810/2. 10s. 7d.” 

' © The largest sum ever raised in the town of Stockport by 
volantaty subscriptions, is about 500/. 
* © "Phere-was a great deal of begging around us, (at Darlas- 
ton) when times were at the worst, when the improvident part 
of the population of the most distressed parishes, were'statter- 
ed over the adjoining country, to the distance of many miles.” 
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‘ Amount of voluntary subscriptions for the réliet 8€ Hie pacr 
nthe city of Gloucester, the whole expended in the r Mhths of 
January, February, and: March, 1817, 60023 1820) $32/. ; 
1821, for coals, 28/.; 1822, for coals, 247.” 

The following is an extract from the Report of the Bencvo- 
lent Society at Westham, from October 18:9, to Oéttober* 
1821:—. 

** The poor of the parish, however, are so numerous, that 
the committee’have to lament their inability to afford relief ia 
very many cases of urgent distress. They therefore feel com- 
pelled to press upon their benevolent neighbours the great ad- 
vantage which would result from a more enlarged and general 
subscription, and the experience of four years enables them to 
speak with confidence of the beneficial tendency of the plan ; 
which affords an opportumity to relieve the really necessi- 
tous, at the ‘same time that it renders it more easy to detect 
imposition, and discourage the system of begging from door to 
door. ” 

Where hath been the efficacy of a poor-rate, if the call upon 
the benevolent remains as urgent, as we find in other places 
where no poor-rate is in operation ? 

“© The following are the particulars of the sums raised at 


Liverpool, by voluntary contribution, at two different periods, 
for the relief of the distresses of the poor. They were consider- 
ed, in both instances, the result of a stagnation of trade, which 
threw a number of labourers and others out of employ, and of 
very severe weather. . 


** Total Receipts, between December 1816, and 
March 1817, - - - . Le9l4 4 0 
Expended in Mattresses, given after 
being first legibly inscribed, to 
prevent their misappropriation, L.229 10 
In Potatoes and Herrings, given 1040 11 
Bread, . 1720 1 
Between January and September, 
loss by gifts,and sale of Soup below 
Cost price, - - 5120 4 0 
Sundries, - - 446 0 0 
—————-L,8556 6 0 


Balance, L,35718 0 
VOL. XXIV. NO, 95. x 
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off; Receipts, from January 1820 to April, including, .;\+ > 
Aiqw Ba ce, of farmer contributions, - L.1841 4 4 
Expqnded from 21st January to28th 
.; April 1820, in Soup, sold at re- 


nie 


-iljp Slaced prices, 
.o-okkom 22d January to 2ist March 
1821; in do, - - - 2200 9 2 
Invested in government securities, 1000 0 0 
—————-L.1849 14 5 
“dn, this, period there were 280,336 quarts sold at }di/ per 
quart,’ 


L.629 5 3 


,_ The :following evidence, that after all which the poor-rate 
éloes, ‘it, still leaves much to be done, (as much, we think, as,if 
there,had been no poor-rate), is taken from. an account of the 
-Worcester Institution for the Relief of the Poor, im the year 
4519. . There may also be seen from it, how the poor-rate may 
ail of its endeavours to overtake the growing distress of a coun 
Ary, -by, at-length reaching its limit. Mi } 
ai Atthe, close of the last war, the. labouring poor of this 
country, in many instances, totally deprived: of their aecustom- 
ved means of support, were entirely dependent upon parochial 
relief for subsistence, whilst, in others, they. were either: re- 
stricted to a small portion of work in the week, or their wages 
weré so. materially reduced, as to render their utmost exertions 
inadequate to procure even a scanty supply of the cheapest ne- 
‘cessaries of life: hence then, poor-rates progressively, inereas 
‘ed, till, in many places, they became absolutely insupportable, 
and no loriger commensurate to the demands upon them.  Lo- 
‘cal Subscriptions for the relief of the distressed were resorted to, 
‘and’ the liberality of the public, on these occasions, was eml- 
nently displayed; but as the manufacturers, and persons in the 
middle walks of life, were themselves involved deeply in, the 
difficulties of ‘the times, it was not to be expected that 1 fe 
sources would be sufficiently ample, in parts where the‘call§ for 
‘assistance Were the most urgent. | “9 
“*4e"'Po meet this deficiency, a society was formed in Loridon, 
‘open to ‘the bounty of the opulent in all parts of the kingdom, 
forthe express purpose of relieving the distresses of the poor 
‘i the” manufacturing and commercial districts: to these dis- 
tricts large sums were occasionally remitted, as their neces~ 


BER A strict and ‘judicious investigation, appeared, to re- 
' TAL Worcester, it is said, ‘that * the : expectati bal 3 x urge 


SIMI 2403 
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subscription was not sanguine ”——“ the ordinary calls on the 
‘public’ being heavy.” But it is gratifying'to find, that work- 
men who were in employ “ vied with each other in their con- 
tributions to the general fund; and the domestie servants in se- 
veral families, who were themselves strangers to the prevailing 
distress, manifested a commendable disposition to relieve those, 
who were the peculiar objects of commiseration. By these ac- 
cumulated means, the committee had the satisfaction to find 
the sum of 2333/. 13s. placed at their disposal.” 

‘Who' does not see, on the one hand, that the poor-rate, 
which formed by far the heaviest of the ordinary calls, tended 
to restrain the subscription ; and, on the other, that, in spite 
poor-rate, and therefore much. more in its absence, there is a 
prompt and a powerful sympathy for all actual distress, felt by 
workmen, and servants, and the very humblest of society, which, 
in itself, is a better guarantee for a nation being conducted in 
safety, even through the darkest seasons of vicissitude and sufs 
fering to which it may be exposed ? 

This sum was expended chiefly on Coals and Soup, tlie pre- 
patation of which latter article will be deemed a curiosity iri 
this part of the kingdom. 

The following is the receipt for 1650 quarts, being the largest 
of the'daily distributions :-— 

Ibs. 0%. bs. 02. 
Beef, = . 360 0 Parsnips, 26 
Peas, = - 244 0 Salt, - 28 
Scotch Barley, - 92 0 Pepper, 
Rice, - - 56 0 Celery, . 2 
Onions, - - 56 0 Powdered Ginger, 0 

eks, = - 22 0 Flour of Mustard, 0 
Carrots, — - - 26 0 Dried Mint, - 0 


“The Scottish reader will be somewhat surprised at the mani- 
fold ingredients of a composition dealt out in public charity, 
and, perhaps too, a little amused with the statement, that “a 
more convincing proof of the estimation in which the soup was 
held by the poor, cannot be adduced, than the circumstance 
Nnentioned in the Report, that although the summer was con- 
siderably advanced, the demand for it was greater the last day 
than on any preceding one.” 
Doubtless, the quality of the soup is perfectly sufficient to ad 
count for the applications being so well kept up; but what We 
should fear is, that the same thing may be observed of any gri+ 
tuitous ministration whatever. 
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It is a great mistake, however, to suppose that, the surplus of 
distress, over and above what the poor-rate provides for in Eng- 
land, is only occasional, and created, for short and recurring 
periods, by some political or commercial change in the circum- 
stances of the country. ‘There is, in fact, a constant surplus, 
which we verily believe to be as large as the whole would have 
been withoat any legal charity at all. There is a certain por- 
tion of the face of English society taken up by pauperism—and, 
beyond its margin, there is a belt, and a very broad and ex- 
tended one too, that is occupied by suffering still unrelieved— 
and this is the ground on which private and free benevolen¢e has 
to expatiate. In other countries, there is no space corresponding 
to that which exists within this margin; and there, too, there 
is unrelieved suffering. But we imagine, that there is not a well- 
habited, or a well-educated people in Europe, where the whole of 
this suffering put together is not less in she amount, than that 
which occupies the outfield of wretchedness, to which the pro- 
visions of the legal charity have not extended; or, in other 
words, the poor-rate of England has left her more to do, .and 
that, too, after abridging both her means and her inclinatiom for 
the doing of it. 

The following we deem a very interesting survey along’ the 
margin of pauperism, almost with one foot upon this margin, 
and another without it. It is when so employed, that one finds 
the best materials on which to judge of the real efficacy of a 
poor-rate. The extract is taken from a pamphlet, by Mr Rut- 
ter of Shaftesbury, entitled “ A brief Sketch of the Poor, ” &é. 
of that town. _ . 

* As the recital of individual cases of distress would be te- 
diots, and does not appear to be absolutely needful, we shall 
confine our description {9 the visits recently paid by some if 
habitants of this town, to two large houses occupied by a num- 
ber of poor families and individuals. The rent of both these 
houses is paid from the parish funds, and they may be consider- 
ed, in some measure, as the existing poor-houses. F 

*¢ In one of these houses, No. 1. is an upstairs room, inhabit- 
ed by a woman eighty-four years of age, bed-ridden and af- 
most blind, and who receives four shillings and sixpence per 
week from the parish. The general appearance of this room 
is wretched, and the floor and staircase are falling in. | No. 2. 
A tolerably decent room, with good floor but bad ceiling, inha- 
bited by a man and wife and one child, who receive no parish 
pay-, No. 3. A double garret, not inhabited ; window out, 
scarcely any flooring, and that little falling in; the rain com 
in through the naked tiles, upon the inhabitants in the’ room be- 
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low. No. 4. Asmall room up stairs, completely in ruins, not 
inhabited, but a nuisance to those below. No 5. In a little 
better condition than most of the others, inhabited by a man and 
wife and five children, who receive no pay from the parish. No, 
6. On the ground floor, a room tolerably comfortable, inhabit- 
ed by a_widow and two children, who receive no parish pay, 
No. 7. By far the most comfortable room in the house, inha- 
bited by a husband and wife and eight children. No. 8. A mi- 
serable hole, with part of the floor falling into a common sewer, 
inhabited by two women and a girl, who are nearly naked, and 
much emaciated ; they have no bedding, and only one blanket 
to cover them; their general state was excessively wretched and 
revolting. 

** On the whole, the appearance of the inhabitants was mark- 
ed by extreme poverty and filth, and the place has long been 
notorious as a scene of great wickedness. ‘The premises were 
almost entirely untenantable, and require a thorough repair; and 
the yard was filthy beyond expression. 

‘* The visit to the other house may be thus described. We 
ascended an insecure staircase, to a room, which, for the sake 
of dictinction, we shall call No. 1. inhabited by a man and’ 
wife and daughter, and two others, who were much distressed 
for want of food and firing in the winter, but received no parish 
pay. We perceived three bedsteads in the same apartment, 
covered with ragged great-coats instead of blankets; the roof 
was open to the tiles, and every part hung with cobwebs, and 
darkened by smoke. This description was pretty fully borne 
out by our after observation, and would be correct if applied. to 
the other apartments; but as some shade of difference existed, we 
prefer giving our observations as we proceeded. No.2. A 
small apartment on the ground floor, about eight feet by ten, 
inhabited by a man and wife and four children, who have only 
one bed in a small room adjoining. No. 8. Upstairs, ceilin 
open to the rafters, one miserable bedstead, scarcely any bed 
or covering, inhabited by a widow and five young children, and 
by a man and wife, allin one room! The children are almost 
naked, never taste any animal food, and were much distressed 
in the winter. No. 4. A miserable upstairs room, with a partial- 
ly stopped hole through the wall, just opposite an ill-covered 
bedstead, inhabited by a man and wife and child, which ap- 
peared almost starved ; they receive two shillings per week from 
the parish, and live upon one meal of potatoes per day. No. 
5. A small miserable smoky room, inhabited by a man and wife, 
the former sixty-eight, and the latter eighty-three years of age; 
no sacking to the bedstead, and potatoes once a day. 'No.’6, 
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On the ‘ground floor, is inhabited by a man and wife, a son a- 
bout fourteen, and a young child. The mother and child ‘ap- 
pear extremely ill; the bed on which they sleep ‘has ropes in- 
stead of sacking, and the lad sleeps on the bare floor ;' they ‘re- 
ceive one shilling a week. No. 7. Is one shade more ¢omfort- 
able; inhabited by aman and wife and five children, two of 
whom have the hooping-cough and no attendance; they receive 
no parish pay. No,8. A small room upstairs with a clean floor; 
the rain comes in through the bare tiles, and there is only one 
bed for the mother and her grown son! Such are the scenes 
which inquiry end personal inspection have opened to our 
view. : 

‘* Tt may perhaps be almost unnecessary to remark, that it is 
only in recent times, that these buildings and their inhabitants 
have fallen into this extreme state of decay and misery, arising 
from various general and Jocal causes. Amongst these may be 
enumerated, the want of adequate” employment,—the high 


price of provisions,—the present law of settlement,—the in- 
creased depravity both of individuals and families,—and the mo- 
ral impossibility of regulation by any other means than a radical 


change of system.” 
Mr fe Richardson of Bristol, the friend and intimate 


of the benevolent Reynolds, will forgive me for adverting to the 
yery important testimony upon this subject, wherewith he has 
kindly favoured me in a recent communication, It relates to 
those families who are hovering around the margin of pauper- 
ism, without having entered it. 
“ It is indeed a matter of astonishment, how so many fa- 
milies who are suffering the greatest privations, owing to the 
want of employment, or to extreme low wages, and often from 
fei chief support being laid aside by sickness, many of whom 
urnish a picture of wretchedness of which no one can furnish 
an adequate conception, but those who have been spectators; I 
say, it is wonderful how such families can bear up under such 
burdens, and can forbear from making applications to their 
parishes for relief. It is to this spirit of independence that we 
are alone to attribute, that our parochial rates have not grown 
more rapidly than they have done, amidst causes so powerfully 
operating. Instead of its being a matter of surprise, that the 
poor-rates should have attained their present amount, it is to me 
much more so, that pauperism should not have extended its 
baleful influence very far beyond its present enlarged bounds. 
I will advert to your remark respecting the extent of the sur- 
plus of unrelieved poverty: I have no doubt but that this sur- 
plus always marches ahead of whatsoever relief is afforded); and 
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admitted that the amount of the various sums, raised. 
Infirmary, Dispensary, &c. together with what is;contribu 
various public objects, and given in private i ly ex- 
ceeds the amount raised for the maintenance., of ;the, papper 
oor.” botidedat lds 
So truly it has been said, that the poor-rate of England has 
not\lessened the misery of its people, but only transferred, if, 
and that, too, after having gone far to exhaust the means, and 
to deaden the spirit, of benevolence. ree 


I think we see this in Bristol, where, 1 believe; itis generally 
se 
to 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Thoughts on some Suljects of Political Economy. 


One of the principal obstacles to the progress of agriculture 
in the interior part of a country, is the want of easy and rapid 
communication with the coast. Would not this obstacle be re- 
moved, if we could produce a constant stream of emigration (as 
between Savoy and Paris) from the interior to the frontier, or, 
more. generally, between. those parts of the world that ate less 
accessible to commerce, and those that are more accessiblé ? 
Emigration would encourage population, as exportatiow en- 
courages production ; and population would epornee agricul- 
tural industry and improvement, by increasing the demand for 
its produce. Apply this principle to the interior of New, South 
Wales, of Africa, of South America,—in short, to every coun- 
try in which commercial communication is expensive or hazard- 
ous. ; 

I am not sure that it will be always possible so to change the 
habits of a people, as to produce a sufficient circulation of Ta- 
bour from the places where the supply of labour is above the 
demand, to the places where the demand is above the supply. 
* Nothing in the history of mankind is more evident than the 
$ extreme difficulty with which habits are changed.’ ( Malthus.) 
Even when the spirit of emigration is sufficiently excited, it may 
not be easy to regulate it, so as to prevent it from becoming ¢r- 
cessive ; and much temporary evil may, and probably will, be 
produced by excessive emigration to places where there is not 
a sufficient demand for labour, But the mischiefs produced by 
excessive emigration can only be temporary. he spirit, of 
. emigration 4, be, checked by disappointment, and ‘gradually 


'* 


moderated by experience, And this experience may be réfider- 
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ed: more effectual, by whatever either promotes the accumula- 
tion, or facilitates\the circulation of knowledge. An associa- 
tion, of benevolent men might be formed, for the purpose of 
collecting and disseminating such information as would be use- 
ful to emigrants. * If the mischiefs of emigration cannot in 
this way be Prevented, they must be repaired by a great increase 
of charity (I mean, of course voluntary charity) towards the suf- 
ferers, Charity is in Political Economy, what cordials are in 
medicine. In ordinary circumstances, it may be hurtful, though 
less frequently, perhaps, and in a less degree, than is, usually 
supposed; but, in extraordinary circumstances, it is absolutely ne- 
, and likely to be more effectual and less injurious, if ap- 
plied early. If the work of benevolence is too long delayed, the 
spirit of the labourer sinks; the vis medicatrizx reipublice loses 
its power ; the political disease becomes chronic, and its cure is 
more difficult and uncertain. + 
The partial evils produced by all political improvements ex- 
ercise and thereby improve the patience of those who suffer, and 
the benevolence of those who are able to relieve them. They 
are a part of that system by which the moral providence of God 
is accommodated to the moral nature of man, to its original im- 
perfections, and to its aspiring tendencies. And it is neither 
possible nor desirable that any part of this system should be 
altered by human policy. 
The decay of old English hospitality seems to have been one 
of the causes that produced the poor laws. The transition was 


* * A habit of emigration in a particular parish will not only de- 
* pend on situation, but probably often on accident. I have little 
* doubt that three or four very successful emigrations have frequent- 
. 2 given a spirit of enterprise to a whole village; and three or 
* four unsuccessful ones an opposite spirit.’ (Malthus on Population, 
Book IT. Chap. 5.) The accumulation and circulation of knowledge 
must, therefore, promote the circulation of labour and capital, by 
lessening the number of disappointments. It both excites and di- 
rects emigration and enterprise. The ignorance of those that emi- 
gtate to Canada is strongly stated in Howison’s sketches of that 
country. It seems to me, that we have no right to punish crimes, 
while we thus neglect the means of preventing them. 

+ See the poem entitled ‘ Last of the Flock,’ in Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical Ballads. 

t Or to what Pascal calls the meanness or misery, and the dignily 
or happiness of human nature. This sublime doctrine of philosophy 
or religion ought on no account to be overlooked in Political Eco- 
nomy, because it affords the only solution of many of the difficulties 
that occur in that science. ~s 
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too sudden from the feudal to the commercial system.’ Thé'dé- 
crease of ‘Hospitality required a proportional’ increase, bork"? 
the habit of industry, and in the means of employment.’ Afidy ‘as 
the increase’ of industry and employment: could’ mot’ be’ others 
wisé than gradual, the decrease of hospitality Ought, to have 
been’ equally slow. The sudden transition from’ the feudal to 
the commercial system, seems to have proceeded’ in a great 
measure from ‘the harsh policy of Henry VII.,’and fromthe 
sudden dissolution of monasteries by his successor. If the sélfish= 
ness or violence of these two kings produced the system of poor 
laws, it must be allowed that the tyranny of the Tudors has far 
exceeded, in its mischievous consequences, the errors of the 
Stuarts. 
Mandeville has written an amusing, and not altogether unin-. 
structive book, to prove that ‘ private vices are pu Mic benefits.* 
I think that a great deal might be said in favour of the oppo- 
site proposition (that private virtues, &c.), and that a clear and 
complete statement of all the particular truths comprehended’ 
in it, would solve all the difficulties that occur in Political 
Economy. Almost all commercial evils may be traced back to 
those private vices that produce mutual distrust and alienation 
between the labourer and the master, or at least these evils 
might be repaired by means of the opposite virtues. If the Ta- 
bourer were more honest, and the master more generous and 
candid, there would of course be more confidence between them; 
and whenever capital was thrown out of employment, it would’ 
be lent to the labourer, whose industry must be deprived of em-= 
ployment at the same time. The same causes that lessen the 
means of employing capital, lessen also the employment for td- 
bour ; and the labourer is compelled to borrow, at the time wheh | 
the master is not able to lend. By these loans, the interests of 
the labourer and of the master would be as much identified ‘as, 
those of the farmer and the landlord. * The moral and social 
affections of both the parties would be excited and cultivated, in; 
the one by jshe pleasure of doing good, in the other, by the. 
pleasure of gratitude for good received; and the country,, after. 
passing through a period of depressed commerce, would have: 





* Yet the liberality of landlords towards tenants is not. so com- 
mon a virtue as one would expect, from the identity of interest. Ay 
fall in the prices of land-produce is not instantly followed by a pro- 
portional fall of rents. When a good horse becomes lame, we let, 
him rest till he is cured, and do not take from him the quantity, of 
food that is good for him. Why are we not as just towards a good. 
tenant, who, by events which he could not centroul, becomes truly, 
unable to pay his rent ? 
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gairied smore in; moral happiness than she would have Jost in 
jeal (happiness, *. Such. effects would necessarily: follow, 
provided: the labourer mere to become more honest, and the master 
more generous. And, if this moral improvement could be pro- 
duced)in: either of the parties, I think that it would naturally 
extend itself to the ether. If the labourer were more honest, 
the:master would become more confiding; and if the. master 
were more confiding, the labourer would soon become more 
honest. + eur 
- These loans to the unemployed labourers ought either to 
without interest, or with very low interest, in order that the 
labourer may be placed under obligations. And the legal pe- 
nalties of insolvency ought not to. be enforced. These obliga- 
tions will enable the master to influence the labourer ; and this 
influence is the great ‘ preventive check’ to. profligacy and 
paaperism—‘ the cheap defence of nations.’ ( Burke.) 

The debts which an honest and frugal labourer is obliged to 
contract in a time of commercial distress, will produce no per- 
manent depression in his circumstances. During the interval 
between the return of his employment and the payment of his 
debt, population will be checked (for the labourer, if honest 
arid:prudent, will not marry till the debt is discharged); and the 
check given to population will either lessen the supply and raise 
the price of labour, or it will lessen the demand and lower the 
price of food. The relative value of labour will, therefore, be 
taised in exact proportion to the debt which the labourer has 
been obliged to contract. And the means of paying that debt 
‘will thus be secured. If the money price of labour does not 
rise, the labourer must consume either Jess food, or less of the 
other commodities that are necessary or habitual to him. ‘The 
price of food or of these commodities, therefore, will fall; and 
the relative value of labour will rise. 


* Commercial evil would thus be transmitted, as by a sort of al- 
chemy, into moral good, which would produce politicat geod. This is 
the true Utopia. Utopian systems, like those of Mr Owen, which have 
for their object the exclusion, and not the improvement, of physical 
evil, ‘are derived from a false and base estimate of the nature and 
destiny of man. ‘They tend to limit his hope, and consequently his 
attainments, m one way, much more than they enlarge them in ano- 
ther. .I like the benevolence of Mr Owen; but I think: that ‘he 
is in a great error, and that his projects would be injurious, even 
though they were practicable. 
vot * C’est impossible, dites-yous ; avant que les ballons fussent in- 
£ ventés,; on disait de méme: Il est impossible que l’homme fraa- 
$ chisse lespace des airs..’—-Petit volume, pp. 93-45 8) bo com 
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A fall in the rate of profit cannot injure either the capitalist 
or the labourer, provided it is universal and equal. ‘The injury 
inflicted by an universal reduction both of profits and wages, 
will be repaired by an universal fall in the price of commodities. 
If the price of commodities does not fall universally and’ equal- 
ly, I should suspect that it must be owing to a virtual increase 
of taxation, produced by the inereased value of the circulating 
currency.* I cannot at present discover any other cause ade- 
quate to the production of such an effect. And I would be 
obliged to any other person, who would point out such a cause, 
and thus give me the means of correcting what is wrong, and:sup- 
plying what is defective, in my theory. * The harvest is great, 
* but the labourers are few.’ There are valuable secrets in 
Political Economy which I will never be able, without assist- 
ance, to discover. 


A. B. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Expediency of Reducing the Legal Rate of Interest. 
[From “ Defence of the Usury Laws.” By Roszar Hayyay, \ Edin. 1893.). 


“ Laws to regulate interest are indispensable to the admini- 
stration of justice. 

“ For, first, it is admitted by such of the opponents of those 
Jaws as have possessed any learning or knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and is indeed evident to common sense, that wherever the 
parties have not fixed the rate of interest by agreement, the law 
must of necessity determine what the rate shall be. 

** Now, I do not think that any one will be found so wilful 
and ignorant as to maintain, that the rate had better be lefi to 
the arbitrary will of the judge, than determined by statute, that 
is stable, clear, and known. 

* But the omission of parties to fix the rate is incidental te 
all contracts whatsoever, even to loans, and in other transactions 
of life must be of frequent, nay, of daily and hourly occur- 
rence, as experience proves ; for in the various and numberless 
affairs of life, who can foresee, anticipate, and prepare for every 
possible event ? 


* If the price of any commodity falls, the value of currency must 
rise in-a.certain degree ; and if there is no reduction im the nominal 


amount of the taxes, there must/be a ‘proportional rise in their real 
value. 
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‘¢ Thus far, then, the law is designed to supply an imper- 
fection of the understanding itself. 

“ Second, It is admitted by the two most enlightened oppo- 
nents;of the Usury Laws, by Vasco in Italy, and Meyer in 
Holland, that usury, which they define to be an exorbitant pro- 
fit exacted for a loan, must of necessity be restrained by law, 
and that to confine it within bounds is an indispensable duty of 
the law. In the words of Meyer, ‘ But political means are not 
¢ enough,—some juridical means are necessary, to prevent 
* the abuses that could be made of the want or weakness of in- 
‘ dividuals.” Yet even these enlightened men could invent no 
fitter means of accomplishing their object, than by leaving u- 
sury to be corrected by courts of law, regulating their decisions 
by maxims of equity applied to the circumstances of each case; 
which is all one as to propose that a known and certain rule by 
statute shall be abolished, and the matter left to the arbitrium 
or equity of the judge, which a noble chancellor has told us, 
* is the law of tyrants, is always unknown, is different in dif- 
‘ ferent men, and depends upon constitution, temper, and _pas- 
‘ sion; in the best, it is oftentimes caprice, and in the worst, 
* *tis all the vice, the folly, and the meanness to which human 
* nature is liable.’ 

“ But the effects of leaving usury to be restrained by equi- 

» is not matter of opinion, but of history. 

* This was tried in Italy, and the consequences were, end- 
less lawsuits, expensive proofs, exposure of the secrets and pro- 
fits of particular trades, and of the affairs and circumstances of 
private men, until the courts were compelled to fix rules for 
themselves, afterwards confirmed by declaratory laws. Yet, if 
this attempt failed in states where the nobles and gentry were 
merchants, and money so plenty and universally diffused,— 
what, could be hoped from it in a vast extensive empire ? 

‘“* In proof of which, I refer the learned reader to the deci- 
sions of the Italian courts, and especially to those of the Rota 
of Genoa. 

‘* Again, the same was tried in France in our own day. The 
National Convention, misled by the arguments of Turgot, an 
Economist, by their Law of 11th April 1793, abolished the 
Usury.Laws, expressly declaring ‘ that money was merchan- 
§ dise.’ 

s ¢ The fatal effects of this law were immediately felt, and in 
‘ three-and-twenty days afterwards it was revoked. 

«*< The rise of interest was no longer an ordinary speculation, 
‘ thence those excesses to which people gave themselves up. in 
‘the course of these disastrous times. Thence also the un- 
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‘ certainties of the tribunals, some of which were desirous: to 
‘ raise a wall against usury, whilst others seemed to disguise to, 
* themselves all the evils which it draws after it.”” ; 


“* Having considered this measure as it regards the merchant, 
the landholder next claims our attention. eR 

“ With relation to the landholders, I propose to consider; 

‘1st, The peculiarities in their condition, which require that 
interest’ should be regulated by law. 

“2d, What the rate should be in reference to their present 
condition, and that of agriculture. 

“Ist, In every great state, as Britain, whose chief fund lies 
in land, land and its produce (as Verri justly observes) form oné 
of the principal subjects of contract,—of contracts, the most 
frequent is loan,—and of borrowers, the most numerous are 
those whose fortunes rest in land. 

“The two chief causes of their necessities are, as I take it, 
their stations in society, and habits of rural life. 

* If noblemen, their station and public duties summon them 
to Court and Parliament, their private to the society of théir 
equals, to form and preserve their family connexions. 

“ If gentry, perhaps they are the sons of noble houses, with 
appendage unequal to their rank, who must yet live in the so- 
ciety of their relatives;—or they are the greater commoners, 
whose duty calls them into public life, and who must maintaia 
their power and influence in their counties. 

“© Upon them, their station, their duties, the constitution they 
live under, draws expenses from which other men are free. 

“* Again, in rural life, the want of employment leads the ‘ac- 
tive to pleasures, the indolent to neglect,—both leading to pro- 
fusion or waste. 

*¢ Between the merchants and the landholder there is, there- 
fore, this remarkable difference,—the one usually borrows in 
the prospect of gain, the other rarely borrows but to discharge 
a debt incurred ; his necessity is therefore the greater; and the 
greater the borrower’s need, the more the lender’s power. 

“6 9d, Another difference arises out of the several natures of 
their funds; the merchant’s being moveable, are more readily 
consigned, pledged, or sold; but mortgages are in their forms 
and nature difficult and slow of accomplishment.—Sale may be 
the work of years, perhaps impracticable. Meanwhile, the 
borrower lies at the lender’s mercy. 

‘‘ And therefore, to render mortgages more easy and secure, 
may be reckoned among the countless benefits that a mation de- 
rives from the public registers of lands. AS 
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$$, $a, ‘Another difference arises out of the inclinations of mo- 
rtied men, who commonly prefer to lend smaller sumsat shorter 
dates, than larger, which landholders often require, for longer 
périods.. Thus, the numbers of the lenders are ‘diminished, 
their power proportionally the greater; and their terms would 
be-the harder, but for the protection of law. 

“4th, Another difference arises from their objects in pur- 
chase.' The bargains of merchants are for the most part specu- 
lations, their object is to change property as often as_they can, 
~-a short time will determine the result, and the interests which 
their profits will afford are therefore more easily determined. 

‘* But the landholder looks to permanency,—he must grant 
leases of some duration, and cannot alter his rents with the 
fluctuations of interest. 

“I new come to the second part of this subject, namely, 
what that rate should be in relation to the landholder’s condi- 
tion. 

* Let us but stop a moment to consider the importance of 
this subject,—the condition of landed estates: That estate 
which affords occupation for almost one-half of the people, by 
whose industry the rest are supplied with food ;—that great 
fountain-head of the pleasures, riches, and enjoyment of indivi- 
duals ;—of wealth, power, and grandeur to the State. 

4+ Yet this great source of our wealth we see drying up be- 
fore our eyes. We see farms tenantless, whole parishes bying 
waste, capital withheld or withdrawn from agriculture as an art 
ruinous, farmers reduced from opulence to indigence, and-laiid- 
lords unable any longer to maintain their stations, forsaking 
that society they were born in to become exiles from their ‘na- 
tive land. 


‘¢ But let us descend into the particulars of their condition. 

s* Of their debts.—In the year 1818, Mr Preston bore’evi- 
dence before the Committee upon the Usury Laws, *' That as 
# general proposition it may be stated, that land is encumbered 
to one half its value by portions, legacies, jointures, mortgage 
debts, and other charges of that description. ”’ 

* If such was their condition five years ago, what must it 
now be? Have these years been years of borrowing or of pay~ 
ing ? Is it not a fact notorious, that thousands have been living 
upon ¢capital, raising loans for the payment of interest, and even 
to maintain. their families? ' 

$© Yet, granting that one half of their rental still remains out 
of this, have they not to pay their taxes and county rates, to 
defvay the: outlays: — their: estates; to grant deductions ‘to 
their ‘and. from: the tittle that is left (if any)to miain- 
tain and educate their families ? 
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a Now, what is to meet all this? It is’ shortly retkoned— 
their rentals; their rentals, frequently one half, whiversall y;>1 
may say, one-third less than they were ten yearsagosini! 9) 

* Itis obvious, that, with debts so great, and inconte so-small, 
the landholders cannot long maintain their independence; and if 
they cannot, let us but reflect upon the unavoidable’ conse 
quence,—which in my heart I believe to be, that a great \tevo- 
lution. in property is not very distant; and what mischiefs may 
follow in its train, I leave to men of reflection to consider. 
This.is certain, that search history through, no great revolution 
in property will be found, unattended with a corresponding 
change in the manners of men, and government of the State. 

«* Can nothing then be done for the landholder to lighten 
the burden he is staggering under ? 

“ 1 think it must be evident, that taxation cannot be lighten- 
ed so much as to afford any considerable relief; for although 
no man, who can look beyond the bare surface of things, who 
has sagacity sufficient to follow up events to their consequences, 
' ean doubt \that peace is the wisest policy of Britain; that no+ 
thing can justify a war but injury to her honour or independ- 
ence; yet the security of both, as they have ever been, rests 
upon our armies and our fleets. 

* But let us consider what circumstances press hardest upon 
the landholders. Are there not his debts, with the high inte- 
rest they bear, on the one hand? And on the other, his dimi-+ 
nished rental, no longer able to meet them ? 

‘* Unless some equality can be restored, ruin plainly awaits 
many thousand families. But how shall this be effected? Let 
us consult experience, J mean not to resume the history of the 
laws for the regulation of interest; but, reader, let me remind 
you. of the last statute, of the condition of the country then, of 
the distresses of the landholders, the measure resorted to; and 
the, relief afforded. 

‘6. Whereas the reducing of interest to ten, and from thence 
to.eight, and thence to six in the hundred, hath from time te 
time by experience been found very beneficial to the advance 
ment of trade and improvement of lands; and whereas the 
heavy burden of the late long and expensive war hath been 
chiefly borne by the owners of the land of this kingdém, by 
reason whereof they have been necessitated to contract very 
large debts, and thereby, and by the abatement in the value of 
their lands, are become greatly impoverished ; and whereas,’ by 
reason of the great interest and profit which hath been made of 
moneyiat home, the foreign trade of this nation: hath of late 
years, been much: neglected, and at this time there is a great 
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abatement in the value of the merchandises,: wares, and com- 
modities.of this kingdom, both at home and in foreign parts, 
whither they are transported; and whereas, for the:redress. of 
those mischiefs, and the preventing the increase of the-same, it 
is.absolutely necessary to reduce the high rate of interest-of six 
pounds.in the hundred pounds, Xc. —Be it-enacted. ?” 

*s Lappeal to the experience, I appeal to the common: sense 
of every man in Britain, whether there be a word here that 
holds not true.at this very hour ? 

“* Yet even in Queen Anne’s reign, the reduction of interest 
was no new untried experiment, as we see. ‘This was the-sixth 

ime this measure had been resorted to, and never without af- 
fording relief. 

‘‘ What is there, I ask, that can hinder the same measure 
from producing the same benefit that it has-been found to do in 
all. past times ¢ 2 

** Shall the experience of centuries be. cast away upon us? 
Will.our Legislators sit still, fold their arms, and look on with 
indifference upon the decay, perhaps the ruin, of many noble 
and honourable families? Or will they rouse themselves to-act 
with the spirit and wisdom of their fathers ? 

** Whoever will be at the pains to investigate the condition 
of landed property in former times, and-compare it with its pre- 
sent condition, will, I am satisfied, come to this conclusion, that 
no former reduction was more necdéal than that I now propose, 
and none for which the circumstances of the country were bee 
ter predisposed for its reception. 

«* But let it be remembered, that the landholders: do not 
claim a reduction of interest out of favour, although they alone 
maintain the religion of the State,—although they chiefly sup- 
port the poor,—although they defray the county rates imposed 
for the benefits of society,—although subjected to taxes from 
which money go free; nor do they claim any favour, although 
they have borne the heat and toil of the day, or, as the’statnte 
says, * the heavy burden of the long and expensive war has 
been ehiefly borne by the owners of the land of this kingdom, 
by reason whereof they have been necessitated to contract very 
large debts.’ But as to the merchant, so to the landholder, 
the reduction of interest has ever been a measure, not of favour, 
but of justice. 

“* That a farther reduction would be an act of justice, may: 
be proved by comparison of the nature of interest, with the: 

esent rents and profits from land. 

*¢*Dis true, that usually we are content with less from land 
tham-money will yield ; for the ease that the landholder enjoys,’ 
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the franchises it bestows, his sharing the profits with the farmer, 
and thereby enjoying his ease, the influence over those around 
him, the sports, pleasures, and gratifications it affords, appear 
to compensate their loss. 

“ But the experience of all times has proved, that a measure 
must be set to this loss, else necessity would in time change the 
easy and benevolent Jandlord into the scourge of his tenantry, 
followed by the decay of agriculture,—reducing from plerity to 
penury the millions that depend on its prosperity for their 
bread. 

“ It is this loss, this excess of interest beyond rent, which 
has become so grievous to the landholder, which is bearing him 
down, and threatens his ruin. 

“ Now, is it possible to reconcile to justice, that the interest 
to be paid for money should be beyond all possible estimation 
of the advantage to be made of it by the borrower ; that the le- 
gal interest should continue at 5 per cent., yet land yield no 
more than 2} or 3 per cent. at the utmost; in other words, that 
the lender should be entitled by law to demand twice in interest 
what the borrower can make with all his industry; that loans 
upon land should yield to the lender twice what the soil itself 
would yield were he himself its possessor? Can it be just, that 
idleness should thus suck and strain the breasts of industry ? 

* I conelude, therefore, that to maintain the present high 
legal interest, is alike contrary to policy and justice. 

** Hitherto, I have considered the legal rate of interest as it 
affects the debts and burdens of the landholder. 

* 2dly, I will now touch upon the measure proposed, as by ex- 
perience it has been found to affect rents, the farmer’s profits, 
and the condition of agriculture. 

* These are indeed important topics, yet I cannot dwelk 
upon them—my limits prevent it,—details I must leave to the 
reader, the sad experience of what we see and fcel will amply 
supply the want. 

* Yet let us stop a moment, and cast our eyes over the vast 
extent of this subject, which I know not how better to describe. 
than in the words of a noble Italian :— 

“ ¢ Agriculture, arts, and commerce, are the three sources of 
riches. Agriculture gives us the productions of the earth; by 
the arts we increase their value, extend their use, and augment 
their consumption ; by commerce they are exchanged and trans- 
ported,—and thus a new value is communicated. 

“ « The first gives the matter, the second the form, the third 
the motion. Without form or motion we may.have the matter ; 
but without matter, neither form nor motion can exist. Whence 
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we ought to conclude, that the principal source of riches, or 
even the only one, is agriculture.’ 

‘* We have already seen, that the value of land bears a rela- 
tion to the rate of interest; and experience proves, that rents 
have risen as interest fell. 

“* The influence of the one upon the other, is either direct or 
indirect ; the latter is by the impulse given to foreign commerce, 
internal trade, and manufactures in general, augmenting con- 
sumption ; but the former acts in diverse ways. — 

«¢ 1st, The landlord, eased of interest, can bestow that upon 
his lands which before had been wrung from him by his credi- 
tor. 
‘* Then building, fencing, planting, draining, manuring, are 
begun again,—agriculture revives,—and encouragement rarely 
fails to stimulate the tenant to renewed exertions. 

«‘ Thus, the landlord’s debts are lessened, his means increas- 
ed, and his lands improved. 

*‘ 2d, To tenants, who, in whole or in part have stocked, or 
who cultivate their farms from borrowed money, abatement of 
interest is an evident advantage. 

‘* These are numerous in all times; but at present, after se- 
veral successive years of loss, the waste of agricultural capital, 
and the poverty of the tenantry, is beyond all former example. 

‘* Again, such as farm upon capital of their own, seeing inte- 
rest lowered, will more willingly content themselves with lower 
profits, which, as has always been observed in trade, will make 
men more forward to employ their capital in agriculture, or 
more disinclined to withdraw it. 

*¢ The abatement of interest would therefore prove, as it has 
always done, a stimulus to fresh exertion,—improved husbandry, 
and to what has been universally observed to follow, reductions 
of the rate of interest,—to enforce habits of stricter economy, 
laudable in all conditions, indispensable in rural life. 

** $d, We ought never for a moment to forget, that upon the 
prosperity of the landlord and tenant, aanenck immediately the 
employment, comforts, and happiness of the country tradesmen 
and labourers,—and these are many hundred thousand families. 

« With the decay of agriculture, they sink to sloth, vice, and 
want ;—with its renewal, they get work and comforts, and per- 
haps save a little for old age. 

* Let the Legislature look upon the poverty of the tenants, 
and they will find powerful reasons for the measure proposed, 
The little capital they had, already lost or wasting away; how 
soon, and by how many ways, it may be lost,—how slowly, how 
hardly, and by how few ways, it can be won. We see how for- 
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ward men every where are to employ their wealth in commerce, 
which offers a thousand avenues to riches, and feeds the hopes 
with golden dreams,—how backward to employ it in the culti- 
vation of land, where their lot is early rising, late labour, 
humble toil, and hard earned gains, accounting themselves rich, 
if they can leave to their families a few thousand pounds. 

“ Let the Legislature consider, that ‘ individual losses be- 
come national, according as they affect a greater mass of the 
national capital, and a greater number of individuals; and that 
no loss, in eae to its amount, affects the interests of the 
nation so deeply and vitally, and is so difficult to recover, as 
the loss of agricultural capital and produce.’ 

‘* Let the Legislature look upon the condition of the nobles 
and gentlemen. Never were their debts greater, or their means 
less,—never was interest more grievous and oppressive,—never 
was the interposition of law needed more than at this moment, 
nor can any measure be proposed, of such immediate and uni- 
versal efficacy. 

“* IT conclude, upon the whole, that to maintain the present 
legal rate of interest, is unjust and impolitic. 

“ It is unjust, because, by its nature, (in the words of Smith), 
‘ Interest is the compensation which the borrower pays to the 
lender, for the profit which he has an opportunity of making 
by the use of the money.’ 

‘** But what industry and skill employed in agriculture, will 
enable the borrower to make the legal rate of interest ? 

* Tf any one doubt, let the lender change places with his bor- 
rower, and at the year’s end, set 5 per cent. aside from his pro- 
fits, then reckon what remains for all his risk, skill, toil, and 
attention. 

* Tt is unjust, because, (in the words of Sismondi), ¢ the inte- 
rest of capital is determined after the result of a struggle be- 
tween two classes of persons,—the lenders, who wish enjoyment 
without work,—and the borrowers, whose funds are inswficient, 
yet are inclined to work, offering security for the capital they 
receive.’ 

‘“* But it is the undoubted right, as it is the indispensable du- 
ty of the Legislature, to end this struggle, lest the lender seize 
upon the lion’s share, and idleness reap the harvest of industry. 

* It is unjust, because (in the words of Lord Erskine), ‘ Com- 
mon sense will inform the most simple apprehension, that every 
contract which cannot rest itself on one or other of these prin- 
ciples,—public utility or social advantage—must be dishonest, 
unjust, and destructive of the spirit of every human intercourse, 
which is general and a benefits. ’ 

2 
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“ Farther, I maintain, it is impolitic— 

** Because it is hurtful to agriculture, by eating up its profits, 
by withholding and withdrawing capital from land, by impover- 
ishing landlords and tenants, and. by hindering improvements 
and good husbandry, as experience testifies. 

‘* Because it transfers the fair profits of the industrious into 
the pockets of the idle, damping all improvements.—‘ Idleness 
_ the breasts of industry.’—The bee is robbed to feed the 

rone. 

‘** Because ‘no loss, in proportion to its amount, affects the 
interest of the nation so deeply and vitally, and. is so difficult to 
recover, as the loss of agricultural capital.” And no means of 
recovery has been found so speedy, permanent, and universal, 
as the reduction of the rate of interest. 

‘* Because equality is the basis of this law; but by obstinate- 
ly ny to maintain the legal beyond the common rate, the 
rich alone derive advantage, while, under the sanction of the 
law, avarice preys upon necessity. 

* Lastly, Because its operation is to impoverish the many, 
and enrich the few. As Lord Bacon says, ‘ It bringeth the trea- 
sure of the realm, or state, into a few hands. For the usurer be- 
ing ‘at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at the end of the 
game most of the money will be in the box; and ever a state 
flourisheth when wealth is more equally spread. ’ 

'.§§ Here E close these observations, and conclude with the 
tape See which may be embraced under three heads. 
'\ 4 Bst, Ipropose that the legal rate of interest be reduced to 4 


per cent. all obligations whatsoever. 
T 


s* 2d, That the commission of one-half per cent. charged by 
bankers, sanctioned by the common law, and by the practice of 
commerce, be legalized by statute. 

** 3d, I propose, that the rates of interest in annuities be re- 
gulated by a statute, limiting the gain to legal interest, with. a 
¢ompensation proportionate to the risk. ” 
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I. The Art-of Valuing Rents and Tillages, wherein is explained 
the Manner of Valuing the Tenant’s Right on Entering and 
Quitting Farms in Yorkshire, and the Adjoining Counties. By 
J. S. Bayipon, Land Agent and Appraiser. London, 1823. 


TueE subject of this work must-be, in a@ great measure, new 
to the landlords and farmers of Scotland; and even in England, 
as the author assures us, scarcely any publications of a similar 
nature have yet appeared. But its novelty is not the only. claim 
that it has on the attention of these classes. The author. is .eyi- 
dently a man of experience in his profession, and apparently 
moderate and impartial in his views of the numerous questions 
that arise between the owner and occupier, and between outgo- 
ing and entering tenants. Theuniversal practice in Scotland.ef 
holding on leases, which usually define the rights and duties of 
the parties‘contracting, reduces the questions at the expiration.of 
a lease to a comparatively small number. In most cases, it is 
only necessary to ascertain the state of the buildings and fences, 
the value of the manure unapplied, and an allowance to the 
outgoing tenant forthe land left for fallow, and for the leave 

iven to his successor to sow grass-seeds with his last corn crop. - 

here the parties meet with a disposition to give and gona 

fair terms as to these points, which, however, is too seldom the 
case, a settlement is easily effected between them, with the aid 
of one or two of their neighbours, at little or no expense. A 
professional land agent or valuator, though his services may 
sometimes be required, from his greater experience in such 
matters, is not by any means indispensable, and, comparatively 
speaking, he is but rarely employed. 

It seems to be quite otherwise in England. ‘The uncertainty 
of the tenant’s period of occupation, under a system of tenanc 
at will, which so generally prevails in that country, renders it 
necessary, on his quitting possession, to give particular attention 
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to the outlay he has incurred for the benefit of his land, and of 
his successor, for several years preceding ; and how far that out- 
lay has been replaced by the crops te hen got at the period of 
his quitting. It is this which gives rise to so many questions at 
the removal of a teyant, and furnishes so much employment to 
land agents and appraisers in that country. A Scotch farmer 
is apt to think the valuations required between these parties 
complicated and vexatious; and it appears from the present 
work, that they must, to a certain extent, be somewhat arbitra- 
ry; yet there can be no doubt, that the principle upon which 
they proceed, is, in the case of tenants at will, equitable to both 
parties; and that nothing like good management could be ex- 
pected in such circumstances, if the outgoing tenant were not 
‘entitled to be indemnified for what part of his capital is, by his 
removal, left in the land for the benefit of the new tenant. 

Take, for example, the case of a tenant obliged to quit upon 
six months notice, who has just finished dressing his fallows, at 
an expense probably of 8/. or 10l. the acre, besides rent and 
‘taxes; and it must be quite clear that he ought to be reimbursed 
‘of this expense by the person who comes into his place, and 
‘reaps the benefit of it. If his claim to this extent were not re- 
copnised in the law or practice of the country, his conduct 
would be imprudent in the exireme; and the better and more 
spirited his management, he would only be the more expored 

to what deserves no other name than spoliation or robbery. 

But, supposing him to have got one crop after his fallows, still 

he is not indemnified. Each of the ensuing crops, whether 
‘gorn, pulse; or clover, until the year of fallow come rc-nd a- 
gain, owes him a proportion of the expense, because ali these 
crops must be benefited by the previous fallow; and his rigit 
to some allowance from those who enter upon his farm and 
reap thesé crops, is just as evident as his right to the whole ex- 
penses of the fallow in the case where he has reaped no crop af- 
ter it at all. 

It is upon this principle that the valuation of what is called 
tiWage and half tillage proceeds; and the great importance of 
the subject will be perceived, when it is stated, that upon’a farm 
of 240 acres, of which the light land is under a rotation of tur- 
nips, barley, clover and wheat, and the strong land under one 
of fallow, wheat, clover, and wheat or oats, the sam which the 
outgoing tenant has a right to claim from his successor, accord- 
ing to this author’s estimate, amounts to no less than 1000/., or 
almost’ four guineas the acre. This, however, is a particular 
case, though not, apparently, an uncommon one; and the sum 
will be more or less according to circumstances, If the culti- 
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vation has not been good, it would be proportionally less; and, 
in extreme cases of bad management, perhaps, no allowance 
would be made at all. Much, therefore, must depend upon the 
judgment and impartiality of the appraisers in forming their es- 
timate ; and, at best, the data must often be vague or imperfect. 
It is easy enough to put a value upon labour, manure, &c. which 
one can inspect and measure at the moment; but very different 
when this labour has been performed, and the manure applied, 
without being very certain of the amount of either, some years 
before. Still, in the case of tenancy at will, such a valuation 
cannot be dispensed with. The fault lies in the system itself, 
which makes the application of a rule, perfectly just and equi- 
table, in some degree arbitrary. 

Our readers in the South, we imagine, though they should 
all peruse the book itself, will be pleased, in the meanwhile, to 
see what it contains; nor will it be without its interest, even in 
this part of the island, where, happily, there are no tenants at 
will, because similar questions sometimes arise, especially where 
tenants happen to be dispossessed by law before the termination 
of their leases. In this case, it cannot be without its use to 
know, what the practice of England would allow to such unfor- 
tunate persons in reimbursement of the capital which they have 
expended upon their farms, and of which the landlord, or new 
tenant, thus gets possession. ‘Too many instances of this kind 
have occurred within these few years, to which the English rules 
should, in strict. equity, have been applied, and where no al- 
lowance iuinenkiila been made to the removing tenant. The 
boc’ may be useful in this quarter in other respects, particular- 
iy «a so far as it exhibits, in minute detail, the items of valua- 
ons, which we are not unfrequently in the practice of statin 
too generally. And, once for all, but without being satisfi 
with every part of it, we would recommend it to the notice of 
landlords and tenants in every quarter of the kingdom. 

We were somewhat out of humour, we confess, with Mr 
Bayldon, almost at the very outset of our perusal of his book. 
We had thought, perhaps not very reasonably, from the title of 
his work, ‘ The Art of Valuing Rents,’ that we were to.be ad- 
mitted at once into the arcana of what has been called ‘ land 
doctoring,’ and that, by the aid of his instructions, we should 
be able, like some of our worthy neighbours, to tell, almost at 
the very first glance, what a field, we had never seen before, 
was worth to a penny. No such thing. Here is all that we 
can find about it as to the rent of land, (for the buildings are 
to be valued separately}, and it appears, after all, to bea matter 
of some labour and diiliculty. 
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‘4qLe: fica rentinponJand that will prove neither too easy.nor op~ 
‘ pressive-to: the tenant, it is necessary to inquire into several local 
‘ cirexinistances : | such, as its quality, whether light or strong}. its 
‘ soundiiess; whether upon a clayey or gravelly foundation ; whether 
‘jtis well'watered, without being over retentive and flooded, its ten- 
‘ dency:to seed well, and carry a proportionate quantity of stock ; its 
* contiguity ‘to markets and manure; the value of agricultural pro- 
‘ duce; the poor-rates, taxes, and tithe ; the expenses of labour in 
‘the. meighbourhood; and many other expenses and advantages 
‘ whieh occur, widely different in almost every parish. 

‘It is often observed that there is seldom enough difference made 
‘in the-rent of Jand, betwixt the value of light rich soil and strong 
‘loam ; and that if a statement was made out of all the expenses 
‘ and produce attendant upon a. piece of strong heavy land, situated 
‘a mile from the homestead, during a four-years’ course of husban- 
‘ dry, and compared with the expense and produce in managing the 
‘game quantity of fine light Jand during the same: time, adjoining 
‘ the homestead, it would be found that the latter would bear at least 
* twice the rent of the former; and when land differs very widely in 
‘ quality, even thrice the rent would be a fair proportion... This ques- 
‘tion will perhaps be satisfactorily explained in the subsequent cal- 
“culations. 

‘One mode of ascertaining the rent that land will bear is, to cal- 
‘ culate the gross quantity of corn, hay, turnips, grass, and every 
‘thing the land is capable of producing, in one season, to the far- 
‘ mer’s benefit. The value of this produce is then divided into three 
‘ equal parts ; one of which is set apart for the expenses in ploughing, 
‘ dressing, and manuring the land ; smith’s, earpénter’s, and saddler's 
‘ work ; labourers’ wages, and other incidental expenses: another, 
‘ for the maintenance of the tenant and his family: and a third, after 
* deducting the taxes, tithes, and assessments, is reserved for the rent. 
‘ This certainly appears to be a ready way of apportioning the rent, 
‘ and may; in some instances, approach pretty near the truth, espe- 
* cially where the quantity of arable lard exceeds that of grass. But 
‘in farms adapted and chiefly used for grazing, to allow one-third of 
‘the, gross produce of the farm for the expenses of management, 
‘where so little is bestowed in comparison with arable land, would 
“lead to very erroneous results, and leave the landlord very little 
“rent. 

‘ A better way appears to be, after making a value of the gross 
produce, ‘to deduct alt the expenses and outgoings of ‘the farm, and 
‘then’ to deduct ten per cent. of the capital stock engaged in the 
“farm ;‘and the remainder wil! probably bea fair rent. But there is 
“still another mode, which is conceived to be the best, and is there- 
“fore adopted inthe folowing estimates. ‘To select one acre of the 
¢) best arable Jand in the farm, and to value-the labour, expense, and 
‘.phodaice attendant upon it, through the whvle of a four years’ course 
‘ of husbandry, consisting of turnips, barley, clover, and wheat; and, 
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‘ after taking an average of the profit, to deduct therefrom ten: per 
‘cent. for the farmer's stock and capital ;' the remainder) isoleftfor 
‘rent, The same plan may be adopted with regard to the stiff team; 
‘and when a value is thus formed of the best: and worst landiin::the 
‘ farm, the intermediate qualities of the soil of the otherfields may 
‘be readily affixed, by a person who understands the nature of Jand, 

* As there is, upon arable farms, in most cases one-third,and:some- 
‘ times one-half, of the gross produce consumed upom the premises, 
‘ the scale of proportion formed by these calculations will be much 
‘ the same as that recorded in Scripture in the book of Genesis, chap. 
‘ xlvii, verse 24.; where one-fifth is allowed for rent, one fifth for 
‘seed, one fifth for food, one-fifth for servants, and one-fifth to lie by 
‘ for provision for children. : 

‘ In forming an estimate of the expense of labour incurred in work- 
‘ ing land, it may be observed, that the weather is so variable as‘ to 
‘ render it impossible to make use of precisely the same means of til- 
‘ lage even for two seasons together ; and that if the articles of agree- 
*‘ ment by which the farm is held are fulfilled, the tenant is at liberty 
‘ in other respects to work the soil in what manner he thinks proper ; 
‘ and therefore is not obliged, nor will he always find it convenient, to 
‘follow the method of ‘cultivation here described. But, although 
‘ these objections to previous calculations appear insurmountable, it 
‘is certain that the value of the rent must be determined by some 
‘mode of calculation, which must be grounded upon experience, 
‘ This Pe renee teaches us to take into consideration the fluctuating 
‘ price of corn, and an average of the labour and produce of the last 
‘ eight or ten ycars, according to the most approved courses of hus- 
* bandry, which will show in some measure what labour will be re- 
‘ quired in future. 

The labourer’s day’s wage, our author thinks, should 'be 
equal to the price of a peck of wheat, or, when wheat is at’8s, 
a bushel, it should be 2s.; and the expense of horse-labour he 
estimates (the price of wheat being the same, and other'kinds 
of corn in proportion) at 3s. 3d. per day. ‘The horses get a good 
deal more hay, but much less corn, than with us, and are esti- 
mated to work only 200 days in the year. It would be idle to 

9.into any discussion on these points, which we only notice 
1ere, because they are the rates assumed in Mr Bayldon’s sub- 
sequent; calculations. 

Qur author now proceeds. to describe the operations, and,to. 
estimate the expense of the two rotations already mentioned, 
beginning with the Turnip soil. The first year’s labour. in 
preparing for turnip, seems much greater than we should: have 
expected under such a course of crops; for besides five:plough- 
ings inal, there is dragging, harrowing, and rolling, ata great 
éxpensesas much indeed; ‘or rather a little more; than for the 
pliin faflow epén ‘the strong soil. “But we pass over these mat- 
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ters, and come to the results, which, in regard to the rich tur- 
nip soil, are stated as follows. 


‘ Expense of the Four Crops. 
‘ Turnips, - - : L914 2 


* Barley, - - - 313 4 
* Clover, - - - 116 4 


* Wheat, - - - 48 4 


2)19 12 2 


‘ Average, - L418 0 
* Add for tithe 10s,, taxes 5s. be 015 O 


L513 0 
* Interest on 5/. 13s. at 10 per cent. Oll 4 


* Average expenses for one year, . 


* Produce of the a Crops. 
‘ Turnips, - - 
* Barley, five quarters at 99s, per quarter, 
* Barley straw, two loads, - 
* Clover, first crop, one ton and a “half, at 3/. per ton, 
* Ditto, second crop, one ton, at 50s. per ton, 
© Wheat, 27 bushels, at 8s. : - 
* Straw, one ton and a half, at 21s, - 


* Average produce of one year, - 
* Deduct average expenses of ditto, 


Cirwrprl alioaooccoocoeo 


© Remains for rent, - - L.2 0 


* The wear and tear of harness and farming implements are included 
‘ in the horse charges. 

‘ Hence it appears, that when wheat sells for 8s. per bushel, and 
* other produce in the proportion above stated, and when other profits 
* and outgoings are similar, the rent of fine turnip soil, such as that 
* portion of the plan coloured pink, may be stated at 40s. per acre. 
* But the price of wheat will not now average more than 6s. per bush- 
*el; therefore, if the value of labour and other expenses lower in 
* proportion, the rent should be reduced, as 6 is to 8, or one-fourth. 
‘ This reduction in the value of labour and other expenses, to which 
‘land is subject, has not yet generally taken place to its proper ex- 
* tent; but no doubt exists that it must inevitably soon follow, or the 
‘ tenant's capital will soon be absorbed in the payment of rent. Thus, 
¢ it is obvious, that the rent demanded for land should always if pos- 
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‘ sible, bear a proportion to the profit derived from it. The current 
‘ price of grain is the general standard, by which the profit arising 
‘ from land is ascertained ; and the prices of all kinds of grain are 
* commonly regulated by the value of wheat. Therefore, in farms 
‘ chiefly adapted for the growth of corn, a scale may be formed by 
‘ which the rent of land, after being once valued, may be altered, 
‘ either higher or lower, according to the current price of wheat. 
‘ This may be easily done, by having each field valued according to 
‘* its relative worth: the whole is then added together, and an aver- 
* age taken of the whole farm, from which a table may be formed in 
* the manner following : 
‘ If wheat sells for 4s. per bushel, the rent of fine rich soil should 
- - 20s. per acre. 

5s. - 25s — = 

6s. - 30s. - = 

7S. - $5s. - = 

- 8s. - - 40s. - - 

‘ And so on, increasing or lessening 5s. per acre for every variation 
* of 1s. per bushel in the price of wheat. ; 

* It must here be observed, that the rent stated in this Table, is 
‘ only applicable to land of the finest quality, and in such circum- 
* stances and situations as that part of the plan of the farm coloured 
‘pink. But although this statement of rent may only apply to a 
‘ single farm, yet it is humbly presumed that the scale of any farm 
* may be easily ascertained in the same manner; which, when once 
* obtained, may be used by the landlord for the purpose of raising or 
‘ settling his rents, according to the existing times.’ 

It will be observed, that this English land-agent leaves the 
rent to the last, instead of thrusting it in among the expenses of 
cultivation, as has been done in instances nearer home. The 
rent, as he properly states it, is only what remains after defray- 
ing all charges, including a profit on the tenant’s capital. As 
to this profit or interest, charged at 10 per cent., some differ- 
ence of opinion may prevail, not only about the rate, but al- 
so with regard to the sum upon which it is calculated. That 
sum, it appears, is the amount of the annual expense of the se- 
veral crops, without distinguishing at what part of the year the 
outlay was incurred. The allowance is therefore, in fact, con- 
siderably more than 10 per cent. on the annual expenditure, 
reckoning from the dates at which the money must have been 
expended ; but for practical purposes, and in a general esti- 
mate, minute calculations of interest cannot be necessary. It 
would be desirable, however, to see the capital required for 
horses, implements, &c. In the ‘ estimate of the value of a 
horse’s day’s work,’ a charge is made for ‘ shoeing, farriery, 
and attendance, wear and tear of gear, carts, ploughs, harrows, 
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Ge, * and also’) percent. on the price of the horse itself;' bat 
why» should “not ‘interest be also atlowed on the price of ‘thé 
carts; plotichs, ‘&e.? 3 

The rotation ‘on the strong clayey soil is described, and the 
expétise Calculated in the same manner as for the turnip soil ; 
and it results, from a comparison of the expenses and produce, 
that such land, ‘at the prices assumed, will afford a rent of ‘only 
a guinea the acre. ae 

The following mode of estimating the rent of the buildings, 
will probably be new to many farmers on this ‘side of the 
Tweed. 

* The rent of buildings is found by making an estimate of what 
‘they would cost when first erected, and reckoning a percentage 
“upon money laid out by the landlord. ' 
- ©If built within twenty years, 5, and sometimes even 7} per cent. 
‘is charged upon them as a poundage; and after the building has 
* stood twenty years, this poundage is generally reduced to 24 per cent. 
* The readiest way of ascertaining the original cost is, to. measure 
‘ the ground the building stands upon, and judge by the height and 
* appearance what ought to be allowed per square yard, 

‘ The house on the farm measures 13 yards square, or 169 square 
* yards, and is a good substantial building, two stories high, erected 
‘ about forty years ago, and would probably cost at that time 37. per 
‘square yard; which, at 2} per cent., amounts to 120, 13s, 6d. for 
‘the yearly rent. The other buildings were erected at the same 
‘time. The two beast-houses and turnip-hole have hay-chambers o- 
‘ver them, They measure 144 square yards, and would cost about 
* 30s. per square yard building, which amounts to 216/.; and at 2} 
“per cent., makes 5/. 8s. rent per annum. The two barns and sta- 
ble occupy 315 square yards, which at 30s., is 2367. 10s.; at 25 
“per'cent. is 117. 16s. yearly rent. The riding-horse stable and ‘pig- 
“Rouse, ‘with the chamber over them, measure 60 square yards ; at 
$308. per yard, is 90/.; which at 2} per cent., is 2/. 5s. The other 
* buildings will amount to a yearly rent of 21s. 
* Yearly rent/of the fields, - ~ - - L.336 0 

* Ditto’ of the house, - . - - 

* Ditto two beast-houses and turnip-house, 

* Ditto two barns and stable, - - 

* Ditto stable and piggery, - , 

* Ditto shedding, - - - 

* Ditto other buildings, - + - 

-# Ditto garden, orchard, and fold-yard, 


o | aooooon9 


“Tn valaing farm-honses and offices for the rent, it is necessary to 
*eXaniiné whettér: they are arranged im*a convenient manner; and 
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‘ suitable for, the purposes intended. They oughtalso.te bear a pro- 
* portion te the size of the farm, and be in good jrepair;, hich, | if 
* not the case, it is necessary that deductions should he.) cope 
‘ be able to make these deductions with judgment, requires a..know- 
‘ledge of building, joined with experience in planning, and, skill ia 
‘ arranging farm-houses and offices.’ ; 

e come now to the allowances made to a tenant at, will, on 
quitting possession, by whieh it is attempted to make it his in- 
terest, notwithstanding the uncertainty of his tenure, to culti- 
vate aceording to the rules of good husbandry. 

‘ The word Tillage,’ says Mr Bayldon, ‘ implies ploughing, har- 
‘ rowing, fallowing, and all other operations performed in the cultiva- 
* tion of arable land. There is no direct law to point out the ex- 
* tent of a tenant’s right in the property of tillages that remain un- 
* expended at the time of quitting land, except when held under a 
* lease or agreement; and if the tenant is unable to prove that any 
“valuation was paid by himself or his predecessors at the time of 
* entry, he is entitled to none at his removal. These premises re- 
“late only to tillages, As to the crop growing at the time of quit- 
* ting, there is an old established custom, founded upon’ an ancient 
* law, that “he who sows the corn shall have the emblements,” or, 
* in ether words, the crop; to which the tenant is undoubtedly en- 
‘titled, if sown before receiving a notice to quit. But if the te- 
* nant sows after proper notice to quit has been given, the landlord 
“can reap the crop; because the term of the tenant’s holding is fix- 
“ed, and he has no right to sow corn, when he knows that he 
‘will not have possession at the time of reaping.” 

But it turns out in the sequel, that ‘ full tillage’ means some- 
thing more than labour. ‘ When land,’ he says, * has been 
‘laid in fallow, and made perfectly clean, and is valued before 
¢ producing a crop, it is denominated Full TiHage, which consists 
‘of rent, taxes, dressings, manure, seed, if any sown, and Ja- 
*bour.’ To the same purpose, Half Tillage is thus described. 

¢ When land has sustained one white crop after fallow. or turnips, 
* half the value of the rent, taxes, dressings, and manure that. were 
* expended in the year of fallowing, is due to the off-going tenant. 
© But if the turnips are drawn and consumed off the land, half the 
‘ dressings and one-fourth of the manure are only allowed, and no- 
* thing is charged for rent and taxes. If the turnipsare drawn after 
* rape-dust or soot have been used, and then a crop of corn taken, and 
‘ the tillages valued in the spring following, the properties. of these 
‘ manutes are supposed to be wholly consumed, and nothing is al- 
‘ Jowed for them. 

“Five dressings are generally allowed in full tillage; one of which 
‘ comprises the seed-furrow, sowing, and harrowing the turnips. Or, 
“ on_soils where turnips have not been grown, but, which) are, sown 
with wheat, the fifth dressing is allowed: for. the. seed-furraw, .sow- 
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‘ ing, and harrowing the wheat. So that in reckoning the half-til- 
* lages for dressings, it is customary only to allow half of four, or 
* two dressings. 

* Young clover, and other seeds, are frequently sown on land va- 
* lued for half tillage; the cost of which, together with the sowing 
‘ and harrowing, are allowed for in full, if performed in a workman- 
* like manner, and in proper course.’ 

The rent and taxes require no explanation. As to the dress- 
ings, each ploughing, in preparation for turnips or fallow, with 
the necessary harrowings, &c. is considered one dressing; and 
the expense of this is safd to be the same for both turnips and 
fallow, or 12s. 6d. an acre. 

The next thing is the manure,—farm-yard dung, lime, rape- 
dust, soot, marl, burnt earth or clay, and bones and bone dust. 
All these are to be valued according to the time at which they 
were applied, and the benefit of them unexpended at the time 
of quitting. Farm-yard dung and lime, in this respect, are 
placed, very erroneously we should suppose, upon the same 
footing. ‘ The custom of the country,’ says Mr Bayldon, 
‘ only allows a valuation for lime upon arable land, the same as 
‘ for manure; namely, whole tillage after fallow or turnips, and 
‘half tillage after one white crop; and after the land has sus- 
¢ tained two white crops, no valuation is due.’ p. 87. 

The way in which rape-dust is valued, may serve as a speci- 
men of the minuteness with which these valuations are conduct- 
ed, as well as of the principle itself. 

‘ The properties of rape-dust, as a manure, have only been known 
about thirty years; and before that time it was thrown away, as an 
article that was entirely useless. However, since its quick vegeta- 
tive powers have been discovered, although only-a small value was 
fixed upon it at first, it has continued to rise till it reached the en- 
ormous price of 30s. per quarter. It has since declined in value, 
in much the same proportion as corn, and may now be obtained at 
14s. per quarter. 

‘ Wherever rape-dust is applied, it makes an immediate alteration 
in the appearance of the crop, in almost any season; but. is the 
mést active in warm showery weather, when it produces a luxu- 
riance not obtainable from any other manure in so short a space of 
time. The vegetative powers of this manure are so speedily ex- 
hausted, as to render it unfit for supporting a whole four-years’ 
rotation of crops. When used for the fallow crop, it is generally 
applied with other manures of a more durable nature, such as lime 
or dung; but it is more frequently applied on young corn, in the 
spring, as a support to the last crop in the course of husbandry. 
‘When used upon fallow, and valued before a crop is produced, 
its full cost is allowed, including leading, spreading, and all other 
expenses incurred in procuring and applying it. 
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‘ Full tillage is also allowed after turnips, if they have been eaten 
on the ground by sheep ; because it is supposed that, although the 
rape-dust may be more exhausted than any other manure would 
have been, yet the crop would be proportionately abundant, and, 
consequently, a greater quantity of dung would be made by the 
sheep than if any other manure had been applied. 
‘ When rape-dust has been used on turnips drawn and consumed 
in the yard, it is supposed that two-thirds of its strength is exhaust- 
ed, and taken off the land with the turnips ; and one-third of its 
cost is valued to the way-going tenant. The same allowance is 
made when one white crop has been taken, after turnips eaten on 
the ground ; or, which will amount to nearly the same sum, one 
half the cost of the dust, without taking into account any part of 
the labour.’ 

Upon the same principle, the outgoing tenant is allowed for 
the expense of draining, the benefit of which is supposed to last 
for 10 or 12 years. * If the drain has only been made one 
‘year, nine-tenths of its cost are allowed; if two years, eight- 
*tenths;’ and so on. 

The leading principle, it must be kept in view, is, that a te- 
nant who has incurred the expenses required at the commence- 
ment of his rotation, whether for turnips or fallow, is entitled 
to have the crops which are understood to be benefited by this 
expense, that is, all the crops in the rotation ; or, if he does not 
continue in possession so long, that he should be reimbursed by 
his successor. If he has one white crop after the turnips or 
fallow, he is allowed ¢ half tillage,’ as above explained; and if 
two white crops, which finish the rotation, nothing at all (ex- 
cept in the case of draining.) But it may be asked, What is 
he to be allowed after a green crop, turnips, for instance, or 
potatoes, or beans, or clover? Our author answers the ques- 
tion as to all these; but the distinction made between the tur- 
nips, when eaten upon the ground by sheep, and when drawn 
off entitles his remarks on this crop to particular notice. 

‘ In the plan of the farm at the beginning of this book, the field, 
No. 6., at the time of valuing, namely, the 2d of February, is sup- 
posed to have been turnips, which are just cleared from the soil; 
ten acres of which have been consumed upon the ground by sheep, 
and four acres and three roods drawn and eaten in the yard b 

cattle. In valuing tillages upon land in the former state, the full 
amount of rent, taxes, dressings, manure, and labour, for the whole 
process of fallowing during the preceding year, is taken into ac- 
count, from which it is customary to deduct one-half the value of 
the turnips as an allowance for the tillages that are exhausted by 
the crop. It may be thought questionable, by some persons, 
whether tillages are consumed equal to half the value of the erop 
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* for eating on the ground, as it is often proved that sheep are of 
‘ great benefit to the soil, by their treading and dung, -and frequent- 
‘ ly leave it better prepared for the succeeding crop of barley, ot 
wheat, than if the same quantity of manure had been applied, and 
no turnips sown. If. the treading and dung are thought equal to 
the manure and tillages that are exhausted, it seems reasonable that 
no deduction should be made for growing the turnips, and that the 
tillages should be valued the same as for naked fallow. But, on 
the other hand, it must be observed, that the best season for sow- 
ing wheat is mostly over before the turnips are cleared off, and the 
ground is left to be sown with barley, or spring wheat, which are 
scarcely ever so profitable.as wheat sown in the regular manner at 
Michaelmas ; and the manure, by being applied a crop sooner for 
turnips than if reserved for the wheat, is partly expended before 
the corn is sown; and although the soil may be as well, or even 
better, for an immediate crop, yet its vegetative powers will be 
sooner exhausted, and it will not be able to support the succeed- 
ing crops so well as if the manure had been applied at a later 
period for the wheat. For these reasons, and on account of the 
rent and taxes being charged when a crop is produced, a deduc- 
tion is made of half the saleable value of the turnips. <u 

* In valuing tillages upon Jand from which turnips have been drawn 
and taken from the field, the dressings and half the manure still 
remain to be valued, as tillages unexpended ; but nothing is due 
for the rent and taxes, as these are supposed to be included in the 
crop; or, which will frequently make the same amount, the rent, 
tdxes, dressings, and manure may be allowed in fall, and two-thirds 
of the value of the turnip crop deducted.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts from this useful’ work, with 
the author’s remarks on the law regarding landlord and tenant. 
After quoting some passages from Williams’s Farmer’s Lawyer, 
under the article Waste, he thus proceeds. 

‘ Here is an abstract of the geheral principles af the laws relating 
‘ to the repairs of land and buildings, in which it evidently appears 
‘ that the framers of them have had the landlord’s interest in view 
* much more than that of the tenant ; a circumstance which the far- 
* mer should never bose sight of when taking land. It is. however 
* plainly shown that tenants at will, or from year to year, are not 
* liable to the repair of houses and buildings ; but that this.expense 
‘ belongs entirely to the landlord. If a house or other building is 
* ruinous at the commencement of ‘the lease, and the tenant suffers 
‘ 
os 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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it to be more ruinous, it is waste, or, in other words, the tenant is 
liable to repair it, notwithstanding the building is ever so incon- 
venient and worthless; nor is he allowed to take it down and re- 
build it either greater or less than it was before. It is also deno- 
minated waste, and the tenant is liable to repairs, if he suffers the 
building to decay, although it may have been built at his sole ex- 
pense. The following distinction made by the law, in regard to 
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‘ the tenant's right in the property of buildings erected during his 
* lease, is contrary to the true spirit of improvement. If the tenant 
‘ builds a house or other substantial building at his sole expense, and 
‘ lets the foundation into the. ground, he is obliged by the law at the 
end of his time, not only to give up all property therein, but also is 
answerable to the repairs. . But if the foundation rests upon blocks 
of timber, it is thereby made the property of the tenant, and-may 
be removed. Now, here is a distinction in the right of property, 
without any difference in the use or application of the building, 
being in both cases erected as necessary to the better management 
and convenience of the farm. 
‘ In point of justice, the tenant is equally entitled to the value of 
the building, deducting an allowance for the time it has been in 
use, for one mode’ of erection as the other. 
‘ The law next states, that if the tenant will actually build, he 
must leave the building for the benefit of the landlord. It seems, 
that however necessary it may be to make new erections during the 
currency of the lease, they will be the property of the landlord at 
its termination, unless he rests the foundation upon blocks of 
timber, which must not be let into the soil, but must lie upon its 
surface. It appears inconsistent too, that buildings erected for 
pleasure and luxury, such as green-houses and hot-houses, should 
be deemed removable property belonging to the tenant, whilst, if 
he dares to build a substantial stable or beast-house, which in many 
cases may be essentially necessary, he is to receive no remunera- 
tion whatever, and this because the latter are more necessary to 
the future benefit of the farm. 
‘ The disputes that arise on account of these inconsistencies are 
in a great measure owing to the changes that have taken place in 
the system of agriculture since the time of vassalage in which these 
‘ laws were framed; which are as inapplicable to the present state of 
‘ farming, as the implements that were then in use would be in the 
‘ hands of our most enlightened husbandmen. ’ 

When this book comes to a second edition, as we have no 
doubt must soon be the case, we would recommend to the au- 
thor to improve it in point of arrangement, in which it is at 

t very defective; and to avoid, as much as possible, all 
fossl-end technical expressions, unless accompanied by —_— 
natory notes. We would suggest, too, that it will add much to 
its value, to state the custom in other ‘parts of England as well 
as in Yorkshire, in regard to the vatuations that are made be- 
tween outgoing and entering Tenants, and generally any thing 
worthy of particular notice in the arrangements between the 
landowner and the farmer. , 
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- Ir has been matter of just complaint, that while so many 
wotks constantly issue from the press on the subject of arable 
land, ‘86 few'have hitherto appeared on another department, 
dnd which, in Scotland at least, is of still higher importance, 
namely, the management of store-farms, and of live-steck:in 
general. About four-fifths of the whole country produce no 
corn; and, let our boasted improvements in this line be what 
they may, will never produce any. One would expect, there- 
fore, to find the management applicable to this vastly larger 
portion of our territory an object of primary importance; and 
tbat, in these hard but enlightened times, every attention would 
be given to make it as perfect and productive as possible. The 
fact, however, we suspect, is quite otherwise: We have aban- 
doned the barbarous practices of an ignorant age as to our out- 
field and infield, our crofts, commons, runrig and rundale, and 
a constant succession of scourging corn crops. Our horses are 
no tonger fed upon thistles, nor ourselves upon salt beef, fru- 
gally doled out from Martinmas, the great season of mart-kill- 
ing, till May-day. But we seem to have deviated but little 
from the wisdom of former ages in the great department,o: 
store-farming ; and every now and then, when a severe winter 
or a wet autumn oceurs, we hear of nothing from our hills but 
starvation, rot, and a hundred other diseases and accidents, a+ 
gainst which, however great the loss may be, we seldom or 
never think of providing for the future. Surface-draining, it is 
true, has, been carried to some extent in particular situations, 
and;a.little hay is provided, where it can be got with little or 
no trouble; but this is nearly all that can be said of. our im- 
provements in this branch. Over nine-tenths of our sheep» 
grounds, there is still no artificial shelter for the flocks, and ne 
adequate stores laid up for winter. If there happen to be a few 
acres of better land on syeh a farth, it is immediately put under 
the plough, .for the sake of obtaining a scanty and precarious 
crop of corn, instead of being considered valuable, as it always 
may be made to be, only as an auxiliary to the comfortable 
subsistence of the flocks, during our long and often severe win- 
ters. In spite of all that has been said against the abominable 
practice of milking the ewes after they have nursed their lambs, 
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those who have a relish for such a delicacy can always find 
plenty of ewe-milk cheese, at about the price of godd :cow« 
milk; \ansdto add.no more on so unpleasing a subject, have we 
not.@ striking, and:to many, we fear, avery feeling instance: of 
the loss sustained, from a stupid adherence ta antiquated \cus- 
toms, in the present low price of heavily tarred wool, in\com- 
parison with the same kind of wool in its natural state? What 
but shelter and food are wanting to supersede this practice, even 
in the worst situations; and who but those who will neither 
think for themselves, nor learn from others, would not long ere 
now have tried some substitutes (as has been lately done with 
success by a few) for so filthy and pernicious an ingredient as 
tar, and applied so largely as is still the common practice? 

We shail always therefore think it our duty to call the atten 
tion of our readers to every new work of merit, however plain 
and unpretending it may be, on this important department ‘of 
our husbandry; and happily such works are not so rare now as 
they were a few years ago, when the high price of corn made 
the production of this article the primary object wherever the 

lough was able to work, from John o’ Groat’s House to'the 
[Land's End. We have very recently had the satisfaction ta no- 
tice a valuable work on the subject by Captain Napier, a gentle- 
man who wanted nothing but greater experience, and somewhat 
less ingenuity, to make an excellent store-farmer ; and here is 
another already from. a quite different hand, a man who seems 
to have been a store-farmer all his days, and upon a very ex 
tensive scale, and to have followed this profession in a quarter of 
the country where he had access to observe the best specimens 
of farming in all its branches. This Lammermuir Farmer too, 
unlike many of his brethren, is one whose knowledge and ge- 
neral acquirements are not limited to his moors and mosses;~—or 
to smearing, clipping and sorting his sheep; but one who seems 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the best practices of modern 
husbandry, both in corn and store-farming, and who has avail- 
ed himself of this knowledge to improve his management, and 
eorrect his errors, (which he very freely confesses) as far as the 
local circumstances of his farm would admit. The great value 
of his book therefore is, that it records the experience ofan in- 
telligent, active, and observing mind, whose errors are not less 
beneficial to his readers than his success,—the one serving as:a 
beacon, and the other as a guide to the tyros in sheep-farming in 
all similar situations. ? 

As all that we propose here is to let our readers know es much 
of the: work as may induce them to-persue it for themsélves, we 
shall give a few specimens — without much selection, without 
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any attempt to present a complete analysis of the whole. With 
this'View, the * Contents,” which luckily are not long, merit our 
first notice. Besides some preliminary observations on the di- 
strict of Lammermuir, the k is divided into seven chapters, 
with the following titles. ; 

1. The Danger of Extensive Ploughing in a High Country. 

2. On Laying out and Conducting a Store-farm. 

$. On Breeding Cheviot and Black-faced Sheep. 

4. On Rearing Cheviot and Black-faced Sheep. 

5..On Feeding Cheviot ond Black-faced Sheep. 

6. Principal Cause, and Description, of the Rot. 

7. The best Means of Preventing and of Curing the Rot. 

Tothese is added an Appendix, which treats of the disease cal- 
led the Braxy or Sickness, next to the rot (and of more frequent 
recurrence) the most fatal of all those to which our flocks are 
liable. 

In the first chapter, the danger, or rather the certain loss that 
must attend corn farming in a bad climate, is clearly proved, 
and chiefly from the author’s own experience during a period of 
both good and bad seasons, or beginning with 1811, and ending 
with 1817. ‘The result of this unfortunate experiment in 1811, 
which may serve for a sample, is thus described. 

“* T commence my statement with the year 1811. This year I 
*‘had 250 acres in crop, which, at the beginning of harvest, had ra- 
“ther a flattering appearance: But the lateness of our climate ex- 
* poses us to many disadvantages, and is especially productive of 
“this, in making our harvest operations generally three or four weeke 
‘later than those in the lower parts of the country, so that they 
* have often their corn brought safe into the stack-yard before we 
© have begun to that part of our labour. It is this, more than any 
* other circumstance, that gives the low country farmers the supe- 
* riority over those of a higher district; for, in point of quality, in 
“the earlier parts of the season, the crops frequently present as pro- 
* mising an aspect in the one as in the other. But the great diffi- 
* culty lies in a remoter part of the season ; and it is when the time 
* of ripening comes that we obtain a full proof of the danger in trust- 
“jing too much to an untoward climate, which scarcely, in one sea- 
“gon out of ten, will bring the crop properly to maturity. The 
“truth of this observation I experienced in all its direful ‘conse- 
“ quéncés, with the crop of the year of which we'speak. - Out of the 
“250 acres of corn on my farm, only four stacks had been secured, 
* when the weather became so extremely wet, that all further ope- 
* rations were suspended for three weeks. A large proportion of the 
* crop was still uncut ; and what remained in the field-cut, seemed to 
all appearance totally useless. When we had almost despaired’ of 
‘ turning it:to any account, the rain ceased, and was quickly follow- 
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‘ed by a,tremendous wind, happening about te of October, 
‘ which completed. the disaster. 

‘ That part, of the crop which was cut being in 3. HN loose state 
‘ with the preceding rains, was scattered over the fields in the ut- 
‘ most, confusion, and had to be gathered like hay, with rakes; by 
‘ which means the straw was secured, but most of the corn unavoid- 
‘ ably left behind. With respect to what was still to cut, it will 
‘ hardly be necessary to state, that, if possible, it was in a yet more 
‘ wretched condition ; so that of the whole crop I did not sell a sin- 

‘ gle boll, but, on the contrary, had the whole seed to purchase: for 
‘ the ensuing spring of 1812, and also some bolls for the support *of 
‘ my horses.’ 

And the general result of this system, which presents but too 
strong temptations to one who, without experience, looks:to the 
— of the soil, which is often naturally good,—is thus sua 
med up. 

‘ During these seven years, then, of the respective crops, of which 
‘ a sufficient account has been given, there were in crop 1750 acres, 
‘ which were valued at [a rent of] from 20s. to 40s. per acres a 
‘ small proportion of it at the highest price; and taking the average, 
‘the rent upon the whole amounted to 2000/. during that period, 
‘ But as the land would have been productive of corn only of very 
* inferior value, if destitute of manure, there was for five years.an 
‘annual expenditure for lime of 400/., amountitig in all toa sum 
* equivalent to the rent ; and which, added together, make a grand 
* total of 4000/. 

‘ Now, from this large sum, nothing can with justice be deducted. 
‘ Whatever money was received for my produce of hay, was all con- 
‘sumed in payment of servants’ wages, and other necessary ex- 
‘ penses. And though the period which has been selected contains 
*‘ years which were distinguished for their luxuriant harvests, yet, 
‘ taking one year with another, the money that I received in return 
‘ for the crops of the prosperous years, was fully required to com- 
‘ pensate the loss of the unsuccessful ; so that in this attempt to ac- 
‘ quire a fortune, all my efforts did entirely fail; and, however 
‘ splendid might be prospects which at one time I entertained, there 
‘remained in. the end a balance against my funds of not less than 
‘40002. Alike, L apprehend, was the fate of many, or perhaps of 
‘all, who were then similarly situated ; and though the loss which 

‘ they actually experienced might be far inferior to my own, yet it 
* will probably be very near in proportion to the extent of our con- 
‘ cerns." 

Still, however, it is desirable to have some land in ilies 
even in such situations, not for the profits to be made of the 
corn, but for the sake of hay and turnips for the flocks ;. and, 
on-this point, we think the author’s mode af cropping exceed- 


ingly judicious. 
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. ©-There are not many stock farms, however, that cannot, (at any 
* rate the generality of them can) with ease be conducted with the 
* agricultural produce of 80 acres of land, in addition to the pasture 
* ground. When-a farm, then, is so situated as to admit, and of such 
* extent as to require 70 or 80 acres for tillage, this would be most 
* conveniently divided into four equal bricks: one fourth of which 
‘in rotation, to produce turnips, two fourths corn, and the remain- 
* ing fourth hay. Twenty acres of fallow on a cotn farm, is perhaps 
* too large'a portion for the occupation of only one plough; but as 
*the corn, in the present case, will, or at least nearly, be consuraed 
‘upon the samé farm on which it is raised, eartiages to a distance 
¢ will seldom, if at all, be requisite; and the horses will of course 
* have leisure to work more fallow. But if a farm cannot convenient- 
* ly afford more than 50 acres for the purpose of cropping, these may 
«be most profitably cast into three divisions, which by turns will 
* grow turnips, corn and hay. And if again a still less number of 
“acres can with advantage be laid out in tillage, such as 40 or some- 
‘what fewer, then it should be comprised in two bricks, and these to 
‘ bear turnips and corn alternately. Some lea or meadow must then 
‘ be preserved in order to obtain hay; and if both of these are ei- 
* ther awanting, or inadequate to the end proposed, the only remain- 
‘ ing method is for the farmer to purchase the quantity of which he 
* may stand in need. 
«© Turnips and hay are by far the most valuable, as they are the 
* most necessary crops that can be raised in a high country. The 
‘ food requisite for the preservation of the life of man can be pro- 
cured at a season when it is difficult and even impossible to pre 
* vide sheep with any other meat than what is immediately at hand. 
-* In consideration of this, the farmer ought to look forward to what 
‘may await him throughout the ensuing winter, and should lay up in 
. store at Martinmas three months’ provision for his stock, as also for 
‘man; so that he may.be in every respect prepared for braving the 
“storm. And, in proof of the advisableness of which, it will be 
¢ reatlily recollected by many, that the severe storms during the sea- 
sons of 1784 and 1785 continued not less than 12 and 14 weeks ; in 
all which time the sheep could not derive the smallest benefit from 
their pastures, and could subsist only on the turnips and hay with 
<4 which they were provided. But many farmers little suspecting, as 
‘# they were not accustomed to such lengthened blasts, were not in the 
:* possession of food sufficient for their maintenance; and the conse- 
-fqmence was, that in the end numbers of their sheep perished 
‘ through mere scantiness of supply.’ 

As-the turnips and the hay are of such. essential importance 
‘ona store-farm, we add the author’s very useful directions as 
to'the- management of the former crop. That of hay, as well 
-as the means of obtaining it, is not less appropriate; but it is 
more generally understood, 
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‘ The turnips form not the least important part of his: crops. It 
‘hardly lies within our province, and indeed it is almost unnecessary 
‘to treat ‘of thé method of rearing ‘this crop; as almost:every body 
‘ig acquainted with the manner of preparing land for turnips, and.of 
‘sowing, weeding, and bringing them to a state of ‘maturity. In a 
‘high country, if the dung is good, and the ground managed:in any 
‘ thing like a proper way, it should, at an average, produce 30 double- 
‘ cart loads per acre. Now, the measure which, at presenty I mean 
‘ principally to recommend, is, that twenty-four of these should: be 
‘stored at or before Martinmas. ‘This manner of providing: for the 
‘ winter, by storing of turnips, is, in my opinion, worthy of every 
‘ farmer’s practice. It is of equal importance for the preservation of 
‘turnips, as for potatoes. Could we, indeed, insure ourselves of the 
‘ total absence of frost, which is a direct impossibility, or of its: de- 
‘ lay to a certain distant period of the season, which is equally.im- 
‘possible, then surely the best method to preserve them, would: be 
* .o allow them to remain on the field as they grew, as long as there 
‘is a continuance of mildness, and to pull them as need may require. 
‘ But to trust blindly to the serenity of the weather is the most pal- 
“pable stupidity, and running the greatest hazard; for, besides in- 
* conveniences in getting them up during the time of a storm, they 
“are very liable to be injured; as they are readily touched with frost. 
‘ There are none, undoubtedly, who have been accustomed: to: use 
‘ them at table, who have not perceived the most essential difference 
‘in them at different times, and felt an unpleasant sensation in eat- 
‘ing them after having been exposed to a piercing frost. And it 
‘cannot be otherwise with the inferior animals, whose palate is as 
‘ capable of delicate discernment as that of man, and some of them 
‘far more acute. Besides the disagreeable change which, with re- 
* spect to taste, they invariably undergo, by being exposed to frost, 
‘ turnips become liable to rot, after this change, in which I have not 
‘ unfrequently had the unhappy experience. In consequence of this 
‘ failure, there is naturally a scarcity of meat during the latter end 
‘ of winter and the commencement of the spring, which fails not to 
‘reduce the condition of the ewes and hogs, and is the ultimate 
* cause of a loss of lambs, more or less extensive, according to the 

*mildness or severity of the weather. I would not, however, be 
“* méant to insinuate, that this rottenness is always conséquent upon 
‘ allowing the turnips to be exposed to the weather; but whet: left 
“open to the inclemency of the winter, they are exposed to'a risk 
* which endangers their soundness, and, with them, the life of the 
‘stock. And it would surely be a great measute of folly in any 
‘ farmer, to let this crop lie unsheltered from the severity of the sea- 
‘son, when a safer method has been devised, and without damaging 
‘the crop. Storing of turnips possesses every advantage, both in 
‘point of convenience and safety. For, besides being always at 
‘haud, and uninjured by frost, they may be taken, out in the gpring, 
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+in ‘nearly as.good condition as those which are standing on the 

* The Swedish and yellow kind of turnips ‘are by nature best 
‘\adapted for storing, and four-fifths of the crop, leaving the-worst, 
‘: onght:to be. taken up, and stored in the following manner..:: After 
* cutting off the shaw and root, taking due care not to.injure the:tur- 
‘ nip, lay them in.a heap as long as may be thought proper, but 
« using sufficient precaution not-to make it'so wide as to exclude the 
‘air on each side, otherwise they are in danger of rotting. The eart 
‘, being, run back to the pit and emptied, one should be employed in 
‘ Jaying the turnips neatly up, making the heap gradually narrower 
‘as it.reaches nearer the top. Then overlay them with -a good co- 
“«, vering of straw or coarse hay, roping it tightly down, so that frost 
« may be so far prevented from entering, as not to do any hurt. This 
« done, you have the turnips at your command, when the snow de- 
‘ prives. the sheep of their common manner of subsistence, alike ready 
‘ in the stormy and in open weather, and beyond the reach of destruc- 
‘tion by rot. i 

‘ This plan, not altogether new, I have practised for a consider- 
able length of time, and have found the greatest satisfaction as well 
as advantage in pursuing it. Before adopting it, indeed, I could 
seldom, if ever, bring my stock to the condition at which I con- 
stantly aimed, and they were always inferior, after all my efforts, 
to what, with much greater ease, I can now raise them. As far as 
my observation and experience extend, it is the most profitable and 
advantageous method which any farmer, in a high district, can fol- 
low ; and I doubt not, will be successfully practised by all after the 
experience of a fair trial.’ 

In our article on Captain Napier’s Treatise, we noticed his 
recommendation of small circular stells, as shelter for sheep, 
which he prefers to any other form. On this point, our au- 
thor, who is at one with that gentleman as to the great im- 
portance of shelter, differs from him as to their size and con- 
struction, and also as to the number required. Here we think 
the Lammermuir Farmer’s experience is worth more than the 
Captain’s reasoning; and it appears quite beyond a doubt, that 
the stells he describes must afford better shelter than circular , 


* 
‘ 
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* In place of stells sheepcotes have sometimes been substituted, to 
« which I must give my decided disapprobation. These are far too 
* confined ‘and warm for sheep, and make them unwilling to go out 
© in days when they might derive much advantage from their’ pas- 
“ture. ‘Stells possess the superiority in every respect, and ought to 
“be constructed, neither in a square nor circular form, as is most 
‘ customaty, but in the form which I shall describe. Every stell 
* ought to Occupy at least half an acre of ground. Similar to the 
¢ plantations, it should be constructed with four sides bending in- 
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+ wardsim the: form of a crescent or half circle. A dyke should also 
‘ be brought from every corner, and continued for the length-of'10 
¢-yards)or'so,: Ifithis is to be done at the farmer's expense, the first 

‘three feet may be built with stone, and other three with good-sub- 
« stantial sod ;: which, if done by contract, should not cost morethah 
«2s. per rood. 

* The sheep, however, ought not in a storm to lie in’ the area of 
¢\théstell, as is done with those which are of common construction ; 
« when in these cases, indeed, they are in the inside, there is little 
* danger of their being blown up ; but whilst the snow continues 
‘ falling, and when it is drifting, there is such a suction im the ‘stell 
that they cannot remain there’ with any comfort. This circam- 
stance has not surely escaped the observation of any who have had 
occasion to.witness sheep in stells during a stormy day. The ad- 
vantage of the particular structure which I have recommended, is 
so’far good, that it is free from this disadvantage. Instead of put- 
ting the sheep, therefore, within the stell, they ought to be laid in- 
to the circle of the opposite side from that of which the wind blows. 
The two dykes and area of the stell detain the snow so completely, 
that the outside, where the sheep should lie, must remain quite 
clear, and they will consequently rest there, unexposed to the seve- 
rity of the weather. And if this plan be adopted, the provision of 
hay for convenience sake, may be stacked in the beginning of the 
season, within the stells, and not at the end, as-Captain Napier re- 
commends. ’ 

Though we cannot go over the whole book in this way, yet 
the following passage presents so striking an instance of the 
bad effects of stocking high land with too fine a race of sheep, 
that we cannot resist transcribing it. 

© Of the truth of this, my own affairs have unfortunately furnished 

* me with sufficient corroboration. The farm which I at present oc- 
* cupy, has been rented by our family for nearly half a century. 
‘ Upon entering it at first, the Cheviot stock was the object of our 
§ choice; which species was selected on account of the farm being 
* situated in what may be called a midland district. So long as we 
¢ continued in possession of this breed, every thing proceeded in an 
* even manner, and with considerable success. But, in.a time. whén 
* almost every body was in admiration, and, if possible, in possession 
* of the Dishley or Leicester breed, we also, influenced by the same 
‘ spirit, conceived a distaste for the Cheviot, cleared our farm of them, 
‘ and with more flattering prospects, as we supposed, procured the 
* more fashionable stock. Time, however, convinced us of the mistake 
* in the most decisive manner. Our cuarse and lean pastures were.un- 
* equal to the task of supporting such heavy-bodied sheep ; they gra- 
‘ dually dwindled away into less and less bulk ; each generation.was, 
‘ if possible, inferior to the preceding one ; and when the spring was 
‘ severe, seldom more than two-thirds of the lambs could survive the 
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ravages. of the storm, The ewes, indeed, fed well, but could never 
exceed the small weight of 12 Ibs. er 13 lbs. per quatter. A‘man- 
ner of conducting the farm, so unsatisfactory and so :mprofitable, 
was, after some years, abandoned as fruitless; and I formed the te- 
solution of stocking it anew with the Cheviot breed, which I got 
from a distinguished breeder on the Border. These, as formerly; 
correspond entirely with the naturé of the farm, feed with the 
greatest facility, to a weight surpassing that of the former stock, 
not less than 3 lbs. or 4 lbs. per quarter, and bring up lambs at least 
equal in number to the ewes, except in the most disastrous sea- 
sons. 

In the fourth chapter, which treats of the rearing of sheep, 
there is a very distinct and useful view of the necessary parts 
of management all the year round, of which the following, iu 
so far as regards the mode of feeding them in winter, is a sum- 
mary. 

‘ ‘Ks the remarks that have been made on the rearing of sheep are 
all as general as possible, and as their treatment during the winter 
forms a very important part, it might probably be of some practical 
utility to subjoin an exemplification of what has been stated con- 
cerning the provision necessary for stock, and the proper manner 
of distributing it, by the example of a particular farm. To make 
this of a respectable extent, we may suppose it capable of support- 
ing 1000 ewes and 17 score of hogs; as this number of hogs will 
be requisite to furnish about 16 score of good gimmers, to fill up 
the place of as many draft ewes. We may also allow 70 acres of 
land to be kept in tillage, and this to be divided into four bricks, pro- 
ducing in a regular rotation, turnips, corn and hay. By deducting 
two acres for potatoes for house and servants, there will of course 
be raised annually 15} acres of turnips. Taking an average crop, 
every acre will produce about 30 cartloads. Twenty-four of the 
best from each of these must be stored at Martinmas, or perhaps 
before that period, constituting in all 372 cartloads. | This will all 
be performed in the manner formerly described. The hogs will 
then be put upon the fifth part that remains in the field. In them 
they will find an abundant supply for six weeks, by taking them off 
to their pasture during each afternoon and night. These being all 
¢.consumed, two cartloads should be led to them every day from the 
stores, to the most convenient places of shelter in their pasture for 
‘at least two months following. By this time 120 cartloads will 
have been finished, supposing them to have been laid down fair 
weather and foul. On this allowance the farmer will be enabled to 
rear a very good lot of hogs, and at the cost of about seven acres of 
turnips ; which in a high district cannot be reckoned wortli more 
than three guineas per acre. This comes to something Jess than 
16d. for each hog, which over and above being a preventive from 
many diseases and poverty, is half regained by the additional pound 
of wool, which I have always found occasioned by turnips. 
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* There still remains in store 250 cartloads of turnips; and ‘the 

produce of 17} acres of hay, which, by allowing 120 st. per acre, 

a wide enough calculation for a high country, is in all 2100st. In 
‘ mild winters, this will be little needed, and is mostly requisite for a 
storm. In the event of a storm, the 1000 ewes will require about 
68 st, each day (22 Ibs. to the stone.) In addition also to their two 
cartloads of turnips, the hogs will also cénsume about 8 st. per day. 
The hay at this rate will serve for a month, which indeed is much 
shorter than many storms. A much larger provision should, there- 
fore, be laid up at first, and if the above quantity of hay be annual- 
ly raised, it will prove sufficient, as the average continuance of 
storms will not be more than a month, and what is saved one year 
can be reserved for another. 
‘ If the 252 cartloads of turnips can be saved, as in all probability 
they will, they must be given to the ewes in the spring. The 16 
score of gimmers should always be separated from the hirsels about a 
month previous to lambing time, and three cartloads given them 
every day. At the end of the month, 84 will have been donc. The 
whole number of ewes and gimmers should then receive the remain- 
ing 168 cartloads, at the rate of six per day. I leave it entirely to 
experience to justify the reasonableness of these measures.’ 
The sixth and seventh chapters, on the Causes and Cure of 
the Rot, are particularly worthy of attention. It is ‘a subject 
on: which the author is but too well entitled to give an opinion. 
* In 1810,’ he says, ‘ my stock consisted of 2000 ewes, hogs 
* and dinmonts, out of which I lost, by rot, during the winter 
‘and spring following, above 800. In 1817, I lost 900 of the 
‘ same complaint; and as a number of them were ewes, I found 
§ adeficiency of 400 lambs at the time of weaning. Many years 
‘ preceding the above, I had severe losses, though never to such 
§a rainous extent. Ihave therefore mentioned these years. as 
*being the most destructive of any in all my experience.’ 
We entirely agrce with him, that the general cause of the rot 
is an * unusual luxuriant growth of grass occasioned by ‘the 
mild, soft weather during the months of September and Octo- 
ber;’ and it has always appeared very strange, that so sensible 
a writer as Mr Hogg should have had'so much difficulty about 
it, and come at last to so absurd a conclusion. All our best 
writers acree with our author; though it seems probable, that 
the disease may take its commencement in some situations, «and 
in particular seasons, earlier even than September. Mr Bake- 
well, we have heard, sometimes brought on the disease before 
selling his ewes to the butcher, that they might not be kept on 
for breeding; and declared, that he could guard against this 
risk (in-his case a very serious one, in a pecuniary view) by 
bringing water over his meadows about midsummer, and put: 
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ting the sheep on the young grass soon after. In |this way, 
and certainly without any falling off in condition, accerding,to 
Mr Hogg's hypothesis, the animal’s constitution received,.such 
a taint, that it could not be kept with safety another year... But 
we have already exceeded our usual limits, and must refer the 
reader to the work itself, where he will find a remarkable agree- 
ment, on all the most important points regarding the rot,‘ be- 
tween this writer and Dr Haion, whose valuable little tract, 
however, it does not appear that our author had ever seen. 
Upon the whole, though we do not mean to say that every 
pact of the book is unexceptionable, yet we will venture to as- 
sert, that it contains more valuable information upon the im- 
portant subjects of which it treats, than any other work of the 
same size that has ever come under our notice; and we there~ 
fore earnestly recommend it to the notice of store-farmers and 
shepherds in every part of the country. 





III. Enumeration of the Inhabitants of Scotland, taken from the 
Government Abstracts of 1801, 1811, and 1821, containing a 
particular Account of every Parish in Scotland, and many use- 

Sul details respecting England, Wales, and Ireland. Glasgow, 
1823. 


Tus is the general title, but the Population Lists do not in 
fact occupy a third of the volume; the rest being taken up with 
Mr Cleland’s Statistical Tables relative to the city of Glasgow. 
As to the former, which is the only matter with which we Soa 
to do at present, the counties of Scotland follow one another in 
alphabetical order ; and, under each of its parishes, there is the 
number of houses inhabited, the number of the families by which 
they are occupied, and the number building and uninhabited ;—~ 
the number of families chiefly employed in agriculture, in trade, 
manufactures, or handicraft—and all other families—with the 
nuniber of males and females, and the total of persons. To 
each county is subjoined notes respecting the employments, and 
other. interesting particulars explanatory of the Table; and a 
summary or abstract of the houses, occupations, and persons, is 
given at the end, together with a tabular view of the ages for 
every 5 years under 20, and afterwards for every 10 years, till 
the age of 100 and upwards. In most of the counties there is a 
deficiency in the returns of the ages. For that of Aberdeen, 
for instance, the ages of one twenty-fourth of the persons enu- 
merated have not been obtained. 
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These county enumerations are followed by a general sum- 
mary of the houses, occupations, families, and persons in Scot- 
land, ‘according to the census of 1821, to which is added, \a 
similar summary of ages; but the same information is not fur- 
nished regarding the census of 1801 and 1811, of which there is 
only the numbers distinguished into males and femalés, but not 
the ‘houses, occupations, or families. This omission, which 
might have been easily supplied, renders the book less valuable 
than it would otherwise have been. Another defect, which, 
from the want of complete and authentic registers, perhaps 
could not be supplied, is, that there are no lists of births, mar- 
riages and deaths, not even for a single county or parish, Mr 
Cleland, from his Statistical Tables, seems to have been at much 
pains to procure information on these points as to the city of 
Glasgow ; but, even for it, the lists are not to be depended on. 

It is much to be wished that some means were devised for 
insuring a complete register of these important occurrences. 
As to the births and marriages, private interest requires that 
they should be carefully put upon record; for in how many in- 
stances is it necessary to refer to them? The working elasses, 
we suspect, are generally too careless in this respect; and it 
would be well that the clergy in every parish should urge it 
upon them as a duty which they owe to their families, not to 
withhold from them the chance, however remote it may appear, 
of proving their right to legacies, or to the inheritance of their 
most distant relatives who may die intestate. Many large for- 
tunes are made both at home and abroad by persons sprung 
from the lowest ranks; and we often see advertisements for 
heirs, especially in the case of those who have gone abroad at 
an early age, and died there after a long residence, who are 
more likely to be found among the poor than the rich. Man 
of these fortunate adventurers in foreign parts are cut off sud- 
denly, and almost always unmarried; and it has often been 
found a matter of great difficulty for their heirs at law in this 
country to establish their claims to the succession in the manner 
which the law properly requires. But, besides this, a correct 
register of births std marriages is useful on many accounts, 
even among the poor, of which it is sufficient to instance the 
case of Friendly or Benefit Societies, where the age of the 
members commonly regulates their admission and their interest 
in the funds. In all questions regarding annuities and rever- 
sions, the age is indispensable. 

The register of deaths is evidently a necessary accompani- 
ment to that of births in the cases alluded to, and in many 
others: One cannot take up a succession before it be certain 
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that thie succession lias opened, by the death, not only of those 
whose y is claimed, but t of all the other relations*who, ik 
alive, would have a prior right to the claimant. 

We say hothing of the importance of these registers , to, the 
Political Economist.or the Statesman. But we may add, that 
if to the, deaths were added the diseases which occasion. them, 
as well.as the ages, the information would. be of great utility; to 
the medical profession, and to the public at large, Among 
other-matters, we should thus see what districts or towns, and 
what occupations, ‘are least favourable to longevity, and the pa< 
ture of:the diseases to which they are particularly liable; and 
also, in what seasons certain complaints are more prevalent than 
in:others; and surely, in the present advanced state of medical 
knowledge, some means would be found of turning this knows 
ledge'to a good account. The extent to which the ague pre- 
vailed in this country formerly, and to which the typhus fever 
still prevails in certain seasons and situations, are cases in point ; 
and as to the ague, it seems to have now heeonte almost extinct, 
while cther diseases, little known in former times, have greatly 
extended their ravages. 

We shall now, in compliance with the wishes of several of 
our correspondents, present some of the results obtained from 
the late enumerations. The following Table shows the total 
population in 1801, 1811, and 1821, of each county in Scot- 
land; but without distinguishing between males and females, 
which would make our page too crowded, and is not material 
in a general view. 


“ Summary of Persons in Scotland in the years 1801, 1811, and 
1821.” 


SHIRES. 1801. 1811. | 


Aberdeen 123082 135075 155387 
71859 85585 ~ 97816. 
84306 103954 127299 
35807 - $6668 43561 
Berwick $0621 $0779 $3385 
Bute - 11791 12033 13797 
Caithness, 22609 23419 $0238 
Clackmannan - 10858 12010 13263 
Dumbarton 20710 24189 273817 
Dumfries 54597 62960 70878 
Edinburgh 122954 148607 191514. 
Eigin 26705 98108 31169 | 
Fife . 93743 101272 114556 
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jy, SHIRES, 1801., .1811. 1821, 
Forfar - 99127 107264 113430 , 
Haddington 29986 $1164 $5127 
Inverness = - 74292 78336 90157 
Kincardine - 26349 27439 29118 
Kinross - 6725 7245 7762 
Kirkcudbright - 29211 33684 38903 
Lanark - 146699 191752 244387 
Linlithgow - 17844 19451 22685 '' 
Nairne - 8257 8251 9006 
ee 46824 46153 53124 

and - j 
Peebles - 8735 9935 10046. 
Perth - ~ 126366 135093 139050 
Renfrew - 78056 92596 112175 
Ross and Cromarty 55343 60853 68828 
Roxburgh - 33682 37230 40892 
Selkirk - 5070 5889 6637 
Stirling 50825 58174 65376 
Sutherland 23117 25629 23840 
Wigton 22918 26891 $3240 


— — | —_— 


Totals 1599068 1805688 2093456 


Of the total population in 1821 ~ 2,093,456 

The males are - - 983,552 

And the females -- = 1,109,904 

2,093,456 

Supposing the extent of Scotland to be about 30,000 Square 
miles, as estimated by some late authorities, the population will 
be at the rate of nearly 70 per square mile, or there is one per- 
son for every nine English acres. 

There were, in 1821, 40 males and 62 females of the age of 
100 and upwards, or one in every 19,183 of the population ; 
between 90 and 100, one in 1415; 80 and 90, one in 161; and 
above 80, one in 143.. The Highland counties of Ross and 
Cromarty present the most numerous instances of longevity, in 
proportion to their population ; in every 2156, there being one 
above 100, and one above 80 in every 93. Comparing the po- 
pulation of England and Scotland in this respect, the number 
above 100, ryturned from the former country, is only 168, out 
of a population of 11,261,437; whereas from the latter the 
namber is 102, in a population of 2,093,456. 

The population of the principal towns in Scotland, including 
the parishes in which they are situated, is as follows. 
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1st, Glasgow, - 147,043 | 10th, Inverness, - ~~ 19,964 
24, Edinburgh, - 188,235-| 11th, Falkirk, . 11,536 
$d, Paisley, - 47,003 | 12th, Dumfries, - 11,052 
4th, Aberdeen, - , 44,796 | 13th, Montrose, — - 10,338 
5th, Dundee, = 380,575 14th, Campbelton, Y 9,016 
6th, Greenock = 22,088 | 15th, Ayr, ~ 7,455 
7th, Perth, - 19,068 | 16th, Stirling, ~ 7,113 
8th, Dumfermline -. 13,681 | 17th, Irvine - 7,007 
9th, Kilmarnock, - 12,769 


Besides these, there is a great number of towns containing 
from 7000 to $000 inhabitants, and some of them of so recent 
a date as scarcely to be noticed in the enumeration of 1801. 

That our readers may have a general view of the population 
of the United Kingdom, we add the following. 


“ GeneRAL SumMARy of Houses, Families, and Persons in Great 
Britain. ” 


Houses, Inhabited, - ~ 1951973 
» By how many Families 9346717 
occupied, «~ = 
Building, - - 
Un-inhabited, 
Families chiefly employed inAgri- 
culture, - 
in Trade Mesetatane, 
or Handicraft, | - 
All other Families not comprised 
in the two preceding classes, 


The population of Britain being as above ._ - 14,891,681 
. We have to add— 

The Islands in the British Seas, Man, Geseneny, &e. 89,508 
Ireland, by the late census, nearly 7,000,000 


Making atotalof - +» 21,481,139 
or;.in round numbers, twenty-one millions and a half 
And, to complete the view of the population of the British 
Empire, we give, though not upon such good authority, a 
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Table constructed,by. the late Mr Colquhoun, which,.,in so far 
as regards Great Britain and Ireland, is superseded, by the pre- 
ceding. The population of the other countries, we.suspect, 
must’ be in a great measure conjectural; but it has been: stated, 
we imagine from’ Mr Colquhoun’s experience in such enquiries, 
upon the best authorities that could be obtained. 


* 


Free Perso Negro 
Description of Territory. Europeans.| of Colour. |Labourers.| Total Souls. 


Popplation of Great Britain and Ireland 

exclusive of the Army and Navy - "| 16,406,508 edad, PORES S08 
British subjects in the different dependencies 

in Europe "7 “ ss 180,300 reves 180,300 
Idem in the British possessions in North 486,146 sds 486,146 

America - - ° 
Idem—Idem in the West India Colonies 64,994 5 752,171 
Idem in the conquered Colonies in idem - 35,829 454,882) 
Idem in the British Settlements in Africa - 20,678 128,977 
Idem in Colonies and dependencies in Asia 2,009,00 
Idem in East India Company's territorial 

cuateatail f ' : ‘ ees cesee | 40,058,408 
British Navy, Army, Marines and Seamen 

in registered vessels, including Foran 

Corps in the British service - - 


otal amount of the population of the Bri- 
tish Empire : 3 18,001,796] 42,008,291| 1,147,546) 61,157,453 


The rapidity with which the population of Scotland has in- 
creased within the last twenty years is not a little remarkable, 
when it is considered that it must have been almost stationary 
throughout the greater part of the last century. About the end 
of the 17th century, or at the Revolution, there cannot be any 
doubt that it must have exceeded a million; so that a centur 
and a quarter, or more, has been required for its doubling, 
But. how different has its progress been since 1801, since whic 
it has increased $0 per cent.! If it were to go on at the rate 
which it has held from 1811 to 1821, the period of donbling 
would be only about 47 years; and, by the end of the present 
century, it would approach to about eight millions. 

The increase of the English population has-been still greater; 
and if continued at the same‘rate as from 1811 to 1821, woul 
double in less than 42 years. Of the rate of increase-which has 
obtained in Ireland, no certain information can be procured ; 
the only previous census, that of 1813, having been partial and 
incomplete; but comparing it, as far as it goes, with thatof 
1821, the increase has been proportionally greater there than 
in any part of the United Kingdom. 
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There is much reason to suspect, however, that the Enumera- 
tions of 1801 and 1811 were far from being aecurate. Many 
errors and omissions were to be-expected, in-so new an under- 
taking, on the part of those who were employed to take the 
numbers and prepare the lists; and it is pretty certain, that from 
a suspicion that some ulterior measures of taxation, or military 
service, were meant to be founded upon the enumerations taken 
during the war, the returns made were purposely and intention- 
ally inaccurate on the part at least of the lower classes. No 
such reasons for error apply to the census of 1821, which is 
probably as correct as such a thing will ever be. We may, 
therefore, place much confidence in the numbers which it ex- 
hibits; but not in the ratio of increase which seems to have ta- 
‘ken place.in the twenty years preceding. 

It cannot well be doubted, however, that the increase has 
been great; and, what is of far more importance, it is certain, 
that in Scotland at least, the condition of the working classes, 
or the great body of the people, has been vastly improved with- 
in the last half century. There are grumblers, indeed, who will 
deny. this, and talk about the leisure and sports of the labourer 
in their early years, and the degree of intimacy and kindness 
which then prevailed between masters and servants, who com- 
monly ate at the same table, and sometimes slept in the same: 
bed. But such men hold that every thing else has degenerated ; 
even the seasons are much worse; and, among other things, as 
Addison’s old gentleman maintained, our very books are un- 
readable, by reason of the smallness of the types now used. To 
be serious, however, we think, that an unprejudiced eye, who 
looks at the houses and furniture, the food, the clothes, and the 
education of the working classes, and makes a comparison, in 
all these respects, with their condition, within the recollection 
of many still alive, must decide, without hesitation, in favour 
of modern times. We grant, indeed, that they may have less 
leisure; but who would not prefer the regular labour of a Low- 
land ploughman to the idleness and privations of a small tenant 
in the Higklands? We would fain hope, too, that there has 
been a great change for the better, in regard to morals, since 
the celebrated Fletcher, little more than a century ago, could 
think of no other means of repressing vagrancy and begging, 
than by a system of domestic slavery. 
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BRANCH III. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_ ‘Te weather during the last three months, and particularly in 
June and July, has been, upon the whole, unfavourable to the crop 
upon the ground, and the harvest must now be late, and consequently 
very precarious. Excepting a few days in May, there has been little 
or no part of the season of the usual character of summer. On 
the contrary, frosts were frequent in June, and the temperature 
throughout the whole month was low; and in July, with hardly 
any improvement in the temperature, it has rained almost every 
day, and sometimes very heavy. We have seldom observed the 
thermometer above 60°, even in the hottest part of the day, and of- 
ten, at other times, it has been below 50°. Altogether, the season 
resembles that of 1816 more nearly than any other we can remem- 
ber. The months of May and June however, were dry enough to al+ 
low the Turnip lands and fallows to be wrought with advantage ; 
during much of the latter indeed, rain was very much wanted, the 
cold, dry winds having greatly checked vegetation. But since the 
first week of July, little to the purpose could be done upon strong 
land in fallow ; and even the Turnips, on the light soils, have been 
thinned and cleaned with difficulty, and often not in a very perfect 
manner. 

From this state of the weather, and particularly the copious rains 
of July, a very general apprehension prevails, that Wheat will be 
found deficient both in quantity and quality. Symptoms of disease 
are already apparent in many fields, though to what extent this may 
affect the produce, must depend a good deal upon the state of the 
weather for the next three or four weeks. The quality, at any rate, 
cannot well be so good as the average of years, the strong crops 
being laid, and heat and sunshine having been so much less preva- 
lent than in favourable seasons. Barley, it is feared, will also be 
coarse and thin, though it promises to be abundant. Oats, in late 
situations, can hardly be expected to come to maturity; and 
Peas and Beans, though bulky and still growing to straw, will 
not, with a continuance of the present weather, be productive 
in grain.. Potatoes were in some instances injured by the frosts of 
June, but the rains came in good time to recover them, and upon 
dry soils they may yet prove a good crop. Upon the same de- 
scription of soils, Turnips have made much progress, and promise 
well ; but have been greatly hurt by the rains upon all strong and 
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wet-bottomed lands. Hay, from seed, is a short crop; and much of 
it is still abroad in a very bad state. Great complaints are made of 
the Hop plantations, which are infected with vermin to an unusual 
degree ; and the Orchards, we suspect, will yield very little. Yet, 
after all, a month of fine hot, dry weather, such as we have often ex- 
perienced in August and the early part of September, would operate 
a great change on all the crops, and make our present apprehensions 
give way to the hopes of abundance. 

The Corn markets have fluctuated less than was to be expected, 
from the character of the season. A considerable rise had taken 
= in the spring months, which continued till about the end of 

une ; after which prices began to give way, but are now rather ad- 
vancing again. The regulating market of London seems to be as 
much affected by a few days of good or bad weather, as by the ex- 
tent of the supplies, of which, however, there is certainly no insuffi- 
ciency ; for though there be little in the Stackyards, the granaries 
are understood to be still well stored ; nor have the stocks of Ireland 
been yet exhausted. This unsteady state of the markets, so diffe- 
rent from what occurred in the summer of 1816, when prices kept 
constantly and rapidly advancing, may lead to the hope that the 
crops are not yet materially injured, as in that unfortunate season. 

The Sheep and Cattle markets have experienced much greater 
fluctuations ; and after a considerable briskness and advance in the 
early part of summer, seem now to be settling down, notwithstanding 
the abundance of the pastures, to rates very little above those of last 

ear. It is difficult to account for this, considering the loss sustain- 
ed among the flocks, through the severity of last winter. Wool is 
even still lower, though, owing to the same cause, the clip has cet- 
tainly been scanty. So little indeed has yet been done in this article, 
in this part of the Island, that prices cannot be stated with much 
accuracy ; smeared fleeces, both of the Cheviot and Black-faced 
breeds, scarcely find purchasers. Cheviot Wool, which used to 
fetch from 25s. to 30s. and upwards per stone of 24 lb., has been sell- 
ing at from 10s. to 16s. Long Wool does better, being about 1s. 

r pound ; and what is called Half-long, or a medium between the 

eicester and Cheviot, seems more in request than either, and’ is 
worth about 28s. per stone. From the experience of this and former 
years, it has become of great importance to our store-farmers, to 
ngnee with smearing whenever it is practicable, or to find some 
substitute for the tar, which so much reduces the value of’ the wool. 
We have heard of some instances in which this has been done with 
success, without injury to the sheep, and no great loss of weight in 
the wool ; and hope to be able to state the particulars hereafter. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the rise in the prices of Corn 
since the begining of the year, which in the case of Wheat may be 
stated generally at about 50 per cent., has not benefited the great 
body of farmers. By far the greater number had little or nothing to 

il after seedtime. Their situation cannot therefore be considered 
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as improved in the least ; and as to their future prospeets, every thing 
depends upon the ensuing crop. If it be greatly deficient, a corres 
sponding rise of price will be of advantage only to those who occupy 
rich, early soils; while, on the other hand, even the present prices 
must fall if it prove abundant. In one respect, however, there has 
been a change for the better. Those who buy and sell their Cattle 
and Sheep every year have reaped handsome profits for their Tur- 
nips and early Grass; and this must raise the prices of Draft-ewes 
and Wedders this autumn, if the Turnip crop turn out well, as is 
likely to be the case upon dry soils —6th August. 


SCOTLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Upper Annandale. 

Duriye all this month of July, there have not been more than 
three or four days without rain, from the morning to the evening. 
It may therefore be well supposed, that the Hay-making has been 
expensive, and comparatively unsuccessful. The sown Grass Hay 
has suffered considerable damage; and such meadow Hay as was 
cut in low situations, has become unfit for any other purpose than 
litter, Fortunately, the main crops of Meadow Hay remain still 
uncut ; and the rains have been propitious to the Turnips, the weak- 
er Corn, the Potatoes, and the dry Pastures. The month of June 
had been good and dry, and when the rains began they were much 
wanted ; but their continuance has been unusually long for the sea- 
son. After all, there has not been a serious flood, such as often oc- 
curs here about Lammas. All sorts of crops appear to be near 4 
month later than usual. This of course is most serious in high cold 
lands, and where the crops are not of early kinds. Wheat appears 
short in the ear. Early Oats promise well at present ; but common 
cold Oats appear less to be depended on. Potatoes have not suffered 
here by the frost, as in the higher districts of Lanarkshire. Mea- 
dow Hay appears a full crop. Turnips are very unequal, and late, 
The Pastures are generally rank enough; but the want of sun has 
rendered all the productions of the fields and the garden less rich 
and nourishing, than at this time they commonly are; and this may 
tell hereafter on the crops in the floor and the mill. 

Prices continue moderately encouraging to the farmers, excepting 
for wool, which is ruinously depressed, and the markets for which ap- 
pear stagnant. Good clips of Washed Wool for clothing, from the 
Cheviot breed of Sheep, cannot bring ten shillings per stone of 24 
pounds avoirdupois ; and Unwashed Wool of the black-faced breed, 
brings only about 5s. It appears, however, that White Wool (never 
laid with tar, and washed, as is common here, on the Sheep’s body be- 
fore clipping) would be worth nearly twice the foregoing prices; 
and also, that long Wool of the new Leicester breed of Sheep, duly 
washed and white, is of superior value at this time. The great value 
of the large clips of Cheviot Wool in this country at former periods, 
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when it sold from 30s. to 35s. per stone, in place of 9s. or:10s., as 
now offered for it, must show how seriously the change has of course 
affected the principal store farmers. Cattle are, on the whole, as 
high as the improved state of the currency can well admit; though 
still from 40 to 50 per cent. below what they once were, when at their 
highest prices. Corn has occasionally sold at double the ‘current 
prices; but this was only in the highest years: during all this season, 
however, the prices have been 20 or 30 per cent. ‘lower here, and 
along the west coast adjacent to Ireland, than on the east “Coast, 
Young cattle have brought from 3/. to 4/. 10s. per head as Stirks, 
Wheat has lately risen from 7s. to 8s. per Winchester bushel, and 
Oats from 2s. 6d. to 3s. Old Potatoes were not saleable even at 6d, 
per hundred wejght a fortnight ago. Hay is of inferior value, and 
the prices appear to be low. 

' Without excluding foreign Wool, an ad valorem duty on its import 
would regulate the prices on a fairer scale ; and after the ruinous glut 
occasioned by warehoused Corn and Irish produce, measures ought 
now to be taken to regulate these matters on a better plan in future, 
so as to do most good without incurring the risk of so much. evil. 
Rents of land and wages continue to be reduced ; and were it not so, 
there could be no farming operations conducted ta any good purpose 
here.—31st July. 


Ayrshire Quarterl: woe 
THE summer quarter must be viewed, on the whole, as an oaks 


vourable one, the weather being adverse and unfriendly to the 
growth of the several crops. During the earlier part of May, we 
had heavy cold rains, which greatly retarded vegetation; and 
though fair weather set in towards the middle of the month, yet we 
had no genial heat to refresh and invigorate the languishing crops. 
The month of June opened under circumstances by no means flat- 
tering. An intense drought, accompanied with frost during night, 
prevailed throughout the greater part of the month, and prevented 
the crops from making that progress which they usually do at that 
season of the year. 

July, however, commenced with more genial weather, which 
somewhat remedied the effects of the preceding month; but the 
favourable change was of very short continuance, and for the 
three last weeks we have experienced most melancholy wea- 
ther. Heavy and continued rains, accompanied with a cold and 
thick atmosphere, universally prevailed over the whole of the coun- 
ty during the above-mentioned period; so that on high as well as 
low lands, with cold clayey bottoms, the crops have suffered severe- 
ly; and the harvest, which was formerly reckoned to be three, will 
now, it is confidently expected, be four weeks later then that of last 

ear. 
, The Hay, in particular, has sustained much serious injury. Not 
a half of it is yet in the rick; and where it escapes rotting, it will, 
by the repeated rains, be deprived of a gteat portion of its nutriti- 
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ous qualities. ‘The Lammas floods have happened. this, year. long 
before their accustomed period; and the rivers have, on, different 
eccasions, overflowed their banks, and dene, in some: instances, 
considerable damage. If dry weather do not set in soon, the con- 
sequences must be painful; as we know from experience, that a 
very late harvest is a very precarious one in this country. 

But, notwithstanding the extreme variableness and backwardness 
ef the season, the various crops look tolerably well, much better in- 
deed” than could have been possibly expected, from the untoward 
nature of the weather, which we have experienced during the whole 
suamher. ' Harvest will, no doubt, be late; but if the weather prove 
propttious, it may turn out a more abundant one than our fears. an- 
ticipate. Both Oats and Wheat, with the exception of their being 
late, have generally a good appearance; and if they ripen. fully, 
will yield an average return: but much depends on the nature of the 
autumr quarter. 

The Hay is an abundant crop, and was, a short while ago, ex- 
ae to have been very cheap. Indeed, in some instances, the inn- 

eepers have bought their usual supply as low as sixpence per stone ; 
but this was some time ago; and in consequence of the bad weather, 
the farmers have become rather averse to sell, as they expect a very 
considerable rise on it soon. Potatoes on light soils promise well, 
and Turnips have also a good appearance. Our Grain markets have 
experienced no material change during the quarter, and may be re- 
ported as rather on the advance. Our Filesh-markets are abundantly 
supplied, and on moderate terms. Beef and Mutton ‘are sold from 
5d. to 7d. per lib. county weight, while Lamb varies from eighteen- 
pence to three shillings per quarter.—-2d August. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather, since the date of last Report, though not uniformly so 
warm as in some seasons we remember, has. been generally fayoura- 
ble for vegetation and field labour of every kind, particularly for 
cleaning the fallows both for Turnips and Wheat. The month: of 
April concluded with fair, but rather cold days. May, however, 
commenced with genial heat, and sunny weather. From the 9th till 
the 12th, we had several warm refreshing showers, which greatly pro- 
moted vegetation, which by this time was pretty rapid, and continu- 
ed, with similar warmth and moisture, till the end of the month. . Nor 
did it meet with any check till about the middle of June, when 
drought, and some cold and frosty nights, began to affect both Grass 
and Corn. Showers, however, returned at the beginning of the pre- 
sent month, which greatly refreshed both the pastures and Corn fields, 
These showers for some time, were partial and of short duration ; but 
afterwards, as on the 5th, the 12th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 23d, 25th.and 
26th, were more general and copious. With the exception of the 
Tweed, ‘our rivers and streams have continued. very shallow ;,and it 
is’only within the few last days that we have observed them disce- 
loured.«':'On the 2lst, 22d, and 26th, \there was some thunder aad 
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lightning, accompanied on the latter with the heaviest and longest 
fall of rain we have had this season. From about the middle of 
June, on stiff clay soils the pastures were bare; and there was a scar- 
city of water in many places. Indeed, over the whole county the 
pastures have not made the same progress as in many former seasons; 
nor did they grow in the same proportion as the Corn, till about two 
weeks ago; but they are now much improven, Winter Wheat, upon 
proper soils, that were advanced, or even fairly brairded before the se- 
verity of the season commenced, has made great progress, and uni- 
formly retained a very healthy appearance, and, though necessarily 
Jater than last year, appears to turn out a fair average. But on cold, 
thin, and moist soils, and what was late sown in the spring, the ap- 

ance is much less favourable. The same observations apply to 

ley. Peas and Beans, though we cannot expect they will come 
to an early harvest, have a fair aspect. Oats on good land, have all 
along had a fine colour, and, if the weather be favourable, will reach 
a full average crop; but on inferior soils, they may fall alittle short. 
Clover Hay, upon the whole, was reckoned a light crop before the 
rain; there are, however, many exceptions: where it was late pas- 
tured by the flocks in the Spring, it has made a good deal of progress 
since the beginning of July, Hay harvest was begun in some in- 
stances by the end of June; but was not general at the middie of 
the present month. Potatoes on good soils have a fair appearance, 
and are coming into bloom: the rain came in good time to save this 
crop, which, notwithstanding the ravings of Cobbett in his Cottage 
Economy, is the ‘ staff of bread’ to so many millions in the Empire. 
The injury which the stems ‘received in some places by frost in the 
end of June, has now disappeared; and it is hoped they will meet 
with no other check till they arrive at full muturity. The sowing of 
the several species of Turnips, which never met with a more favoura- 
ble season for putting the seed into the ground, was begun and con- 
cluded about the usual time. The earliest sown brairded as usual; 
but before the conclusion of this process, the mould was too dry to 
admit of their coming up regularly. We hear of no complaints 
against the healthiness of the plants; and all hands have been for 
some time busy at the hoe. In some instances, the earliest braird was 
injured by the.crows. There is no ground to expect an early har- 
vest; but we have no reason at present to conclude that it will be 
very late. If the weather ~ warm and sunny, it may still be ge- 
neral by the beginning, or at least by the 10th of September, The 
Wheat is in bloom,—Barley is fairly shot out; and the ears of Oats 
are generally appearing above the shot-blade ; and in many instances 
they, are fully out. In the course of the quarter, the prices of cattle 
have varied considerably. At Greenlaw, on the 22d of May, there 
was a very full market of Milk Cows, and a good number of grazi- 
ers: sales dull, at prices little above preceding markets. At Dunse, 
on the Sth of June, there was a full show of both fat and grazing cat- 
tle, and a-quick demand: The former brought from 6s.. 6d. to 8s. 
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per stone, ‘Dutch, sinking the offals; the latter, particularly large cat- 
tle for the South, met ready sale at improved prices: The Sheep 
which were sold, were about 2s. a head higher than in the preceding 
yearin the same'market. There were many dealers trom the South; 
and the drooping spirits of the farmers were much exhilarated at the 
prospect of better times ; but this was only the joy of a few days. At 
Yetholm, on the 27th, the show of bred Hogs was less than usual, 
and sold at 22s. to $ls. 6d.; Cheviot ditto, of which there was a fair 
supply, brought from 9s. to 15s.; and Cheviot Wedders, 18s. to 22s. 
a head, and a dull market: grazing cattle were in little demand, and 
few sold. At Earlston, on the 30th, there was a full market of Cat- 
tle. Fat, of which there was not the usual quantity, sold from.6s. 6d. 
to 7s. 6d., and one prime lot at 8s. per stone. Grazing beasts were 
not in demand; and what were sold, were from 10s. to 20s. a head 
below the prices at Dunse. There was very little business done in 
Horses ; and those that were sold, were at inferior prices. At Yet- 
holm, on the 5th of July, there was a full show of bred Lambs, but 
not the usual proportion of Cheviot. The former brought 12s. 6d. 
to 16s.: some of the best of the latter were sold about 8s. At 
Dunse New Fair, prices were nearly equal to the above. The same 
quotations apply to St Boswell’s on the 18th, where there was a full 
market of bred Lambs, but a small supply of Cheviot; the former 
from 12s, to 16s., and the latter from 5s; to 7s. a head. At this mar- 
ket, good Saddle Horses were in request at high prices; but Black 
Cattle were very dull in sale. Long White Wool has been bought 
from 21s. to 24s., Ewe and Hog ; and it is said, that some particular 
parcels entirely Hog have reached 27s. per stone of 24 lib. ; but 
smeared Wool is in very little demand, and, as far as is known, very few 
parcels sold, and the prices cannot be stated. The grain market has 
not fluctuated much since our last : it improved a little till the end of 
June, but since that time is a shade lower. Wheat has brought 40s. 
to 43s.; Peas 27s. to 30s.; Barley 23s. to 25s.; Oats 19s. to 21s., 
per boll of 6 Winchester bushels; and Oatmeal 38s. to 40s. per load 
of 16 stones. The supply continues steady and abundant ; and nei- 
ther the granaries nor stackyards are yet empty: in several of the 
Jatter, we see a few stacks remaining; although the scarcity of fod- 
der cleared the greater part of them sooner than otherwise would 
have been the case. The Quartern Loaf is 8d., and Beef and Mut- 
ton 6d. to 7d. per lib. Duteh; Butter 8d. to 11d. per lib. of 22 02. 
Single farm-servants of both sexes were hired on nearly the same 
terms as last year. We hear of no labourers who cannot find work. 
The consequences of some late failures are becoming more and more 
apparent; and where they will end, time alone can unfold. Some va- 
luable estates are advertised to be sold, and more are likely to fol- 
low.— July 26th. 
Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue weather, during the last three months, has been universally 
unpopular, and not without good reason. Farmers are generally be- 
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lieved to be exceedingly inclined to grumble on this head; and; as 
some landlords reckon, in a few other particulars’ also. Bygone 
years, however, have feelingly convinced the most sceptical of this 
Jatter class, that the complaints of the badness of the times were 
not without foundation, and the dissatisfaction felt by agriculturists 
at the weather, since summer commenced, has been readily assented 
to by one and all. Indeed, nothing could be conceived of summer 
much more'cloudy, chilly, and comfortless than it has been, and 
continues to be. There was nearly a fortnight of dry weather about 
the middle of June, but even then it was, for the season, excessively 
cold ; since, as before, there has been almost nothing but perpetual 
dashing of rain, and it remains without any prospect of amend- 
ment. 

Considering these things, the appearance of the country is by no 
means so bad as might have been looked for. Crops are certainly 
considerably more backward than they were last season. Three weeks 
is the common calculation ; but that year was probably earlier than 
usual ; so that, taking good and bad years together, the harvest may 
not yet be remarkably late. 

As to the present appearance of crops, Oats, ‘on all dry soils’ of 
sand or gravel, are above the common growth, and promise to be a- 
bundant ; on cold lands, and especially on such in late situations, the 
reverse is the case. There they are short, and cannot now’attain to 
eny thing like an ordinary bulk ; and from their particular lateness in 
stich places, it is not to be expected that they will fill well. Barley, 
on dry land, (and it is seldom cultivated on any other), is far from 
amiss, and there is every chance that this Grain may be abuindant ; 
for the season will be indeed an uncommon one, if it does not ripen 
in sufficient time. The rains and the cold may, however, and pro- 
bably will, have the effect of rendering the quality indifferent. A 
comparatively small portion of land is now destined to this crop ; 
prices for many years having been low, and (until last year) Wheat 
was a most profitable substitute. Of this last mentioned kind of 
Corn, a very favourable report cannot be given. It seems of shorter 
growth than usual; and though, to this, there are many exceptions, 
yet it is almost every where short and diminutive looking in’ the 

eads—a circumstance not to be pleasantly contemplated by the 
owners, as it most powerfully affects the produce of the thrashing- 
mil. It is also much more likely than any other Corn crop, to be 
affected, by a continuance of this inclement weather, with disease— 
a sad enemy also to the number and weight of the bushels. This, 
however, is only a contingency; and if warmth and sunshine were 
soon to favour us with their influence, Wheat would not probably 
fall much below an average, while Oats and Barley would come ful- 
ly up to it. 

Ryegrass Hay has been most severely handled by rain.’ People 
aay that ‘it has lain longer in the swarth than ever remembered, 80 
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that the quality of it must be bad; and Horses will scarcely meet 
with justice if an additional handful of Oats is not dealt out to them 
in the next spring. It cannot be complained of on the score of 
quantity. 

Potatoes seem to have sustained more injury than any thing else 
from the rains and the cold. The stems are every where most dwar- 
fish in comparison with those of former years; and, when this very 
useful plant has an unpromising appearance above ground, it sel- 
dom fails to prove deficient in the more profitable part beneath. 

Turnips, it may be stated, without the least qualification, are re- 
markably backward, and there is no probability that they can now 
attain the common weight. Loud complaints were heard every where 
that the first sown were devoured by the fly; and the cold has much 
retarded all. 

Stock-farmers, especially those in Annandale and Eskdale, speak 
in no very satisfactory manner of the condition of their flocks; and, 
indeed, from the specimen of the Lambs exhibited at Langholm Fair 
yesterday, nothing good of the state of their dams and of stocks in 
general can be inferred. The markets for Sheep of all ages have 
proved unexpectedly low. Seeing the profits obtained by the feed- 
ers last winter, reasonable hopes were entertained that a consider- 
able rise in the value of the lean animals would take place. The fairs 
at Appleby, in the middle of June, and at Stagshawbank, in the 
beginning of July, defeated those expectations ; the demand at both 
was slack, and prices not much higher than at the markets of last 

ear. 

. This must be materially owing to the total disrepute into which, 
as it would seem, the coarser kinds of Wool have fallen, and which, 
in the. markets for Lean Stock, has the effect of dragging down the 
carcasses with them. Some alteration in our manner of smearing may 
possibly be proper. It is likely enough that more tar may, at present, 
be applied.than is absolutely necessary for the health of the animal, 
or for protecting it from cold and vermin ; a matter which tends to 
the deterioration of the Wool, inasmuch as it is alleged that it is al- 
most impossible to clean it completely, and thereby rendering it not 
nearly so valuable to the manufacturer as it would otherwise be. The 
truth of this idea will probably soon be ascertained, as experiments 
on.a small scale, in this branch of management, haye been made. by 
some intelligent and judicious individuals, and this state of the mar- 
ket will doubtless cause more to be set on foot next winter. 

Cheviot, Wedder-lambs of. the best. description. sold. at. Langholm 
at from 6s. to 8s., and those from inferior farms from 5s. to.6s. 

The Cattle markets have been more prosperous. Throughout the 
months of May and June, indeed, they were remarkably brisk, and 
rather reminded us of the days of other years. Of late they have 
retrograded a little, but still maintain a fair rate. Probably this-kind 


of Stock is not less than.20 per cent. above the value of last year. 
Slst July. 
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Fife Quarterly Report. 

From 3d May, the date of our last Report, the weather has con- 
tinued uncommonly cold, with hoar-frost almost every morning; a 
great deal of rain has fallen, but without that genial warmth usual in 
the month of July. The certain consequence will be a very late 
harvest. Peas and beans are in full bloom, Oats and Barley not 
above half in full ear; and it will require a very favourable change to 
warm and dry weather, to give the smallest prospect of harvest be- 
ginning before the middle or end of September, so that there is a 
great risk that the crops may sustain great damage, before they 
ean be secured in the barnyard; more especially where the situation 
is high, and the soil cold and wet. Here the danger becomes double, 
of being neither fully ripened nor safely harvested. 

Wheat appears in general to be a full crop, except where injured 
from being too luxuriant before winter, and by the snow-storm ; but 
whether from continued rains, or from whatever cause, the rust of 
mildew has already attacked a great proportion of the Wheat crops, 
and much damage is apprehended from this cause; and that the 
grain will prove very inferior in quality, as well as deficient in quan- 
tity. 

Barley.—A great proportion, especially of the early sown received 
a check from the cold weather before the rains came, and, although 
much mended since, is rather thin, and will not prove a bulky crop; 
the later sown has the appearance of being a very full crop, but part 
of it laid from too much rain. 

Oats in general, in every part of the county, come up sufficiently 
thick, and have every appearance of turning out a very full crop, 
with much more straw than last year ; and were it not from the lateness 
of the season, from every appearance, they will prove above an a+ 
verage crop. 

Hay has proved, except on lands of the very first quality, a light 
crop, about one hundred and fifty stone per acre only. And a very 
small proportion is yet secured in the tramp-rick. 

Potatoes.—A very great quantity planted, and in general they ap- 
pear to be a full crop; with this exception, however, that all low si- 
tuated fields, and mossy grounds, suffered from the hoar-frost, and 
will hardly prove half a crop. 

Tyrnip.—The early sown came'up unequally with many blanks ; but 
since the rains, this crop in general is much mended. But from the 
continued wet weather there is almost a total stop put to the thin- 
ning and cleaning process. But, on the whole, they may prove an 
average crop. 

Flax is uncommonly good. 

Pasture. —The continued rains have had a beneficial effect ; the Grass 
is very good, and the Cattle thriving. 

State of Markets.—The demand for grain has improved; so that 
the farmer can now sell, where any thing remains to be sold; the 
price nearly stationary ; and nothing but the dread of a bad harvest 
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from the lateness of the season is likely to make much variation upon 
the price. 

Fat Cattle—The price has improved ; but of Lean Stock, the price 
continues low; and from this cause the number reared is less by one- 
half than usual. 

State of the Farmers.—From the extreme depression of prices, the 
farmer’s capital was diminished one-half, and the stipulated money 
rents could not be paid. It was in the power of the proprietor com- 
pletely to ruin most of the farmers in the county ; but, fortunately, a 
great proportion of the proprietors acted a more generous part,, and 
understood their own interest better, and converted the money-rents 
into grain, the price of which to be paid at the fiars. The quantity 
of grain to be paid is not difficult to be ascertained ; for a certain 
quantity of bolls, at the average fiars of three years before the ten- 
ant’s entry, being found equal in value to the stipulated money-rent 
then offered, the same quantity of grain should be taken at the de- 
pressed fiars, and the difference allowed the tenant ; which would still 
yield the landlord the true value of his farm, vibrating by the fiars 
betwixt the original money-rent fixed as a maximum, and the fiars of 
the current year. The prices cannot be supposed to rise above che 
rate at. which importation is permitted, unless in the event of a gene- 
ral failure of crop, when the tenant is least able to bear a rise of 
rent. 

The depression of price has now continued so long, as to bring the 
real value of farms within the level of the capacity, however mean, of 
most of the farmers, and has completely put an end to the former 
rash speculations. Several farms cannot be let and remain in the 
hands of the proprietors; and nothing but the enlightened minds and 
liberal and equitable ideas of a great proportion of the large proprie- 
tors in the county, could have prevented the universal ruin of the 
farmers, which would have brought so many farms into the market 
all at once, as to depress the value of land even below its true level, 
as no man of capital would have been so foolish, with the ruin of his 
predecessor before his eyes, as to lay it out in a trade which not only 
gave no interest, but risked the capital itself. The former rents 
would only have been offered by such as had nothing to lose, and with 
an intention to scourge the farms, and take out of them what they 
could. The amount of produce every year, would have been decreas- 
ing, and a national loss ensued beyond all calculation.—1s¢ August, 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue summer that is nearly elapsed, has been chiefly distinguished 
by chilling cold. Bright sunshine during the day, was. commonly 
succeeded by sharp frost during the night. Often, both before and 
after midsummer, the whole country, at sunrise, was white with 
hoar-frost. This, in many cases, shrivelled the leaves of Potatoes, 
and retarded vegetation. Since the 20th of June, we have had a- 
bundance of rain, which of late has fallen in excess. We. had also 
afew explosions of thunder, followed by showers of hail, or sleet. 
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Mote stiow has remained on the southern exposure of the’ Grant. 
pians, than ever was remembered. 

The Wheat is universally thin, but well headed. Much of the 
Wheat that was smothered by the deep snow last spring, was plough: 
ed down, and Oats or Barley substituted in its place. The Barley 
and Oats’ are very luxuriant, but uncommonly late. Much of the 
latter are not yet shot. The Hay is but an ‘indifferent crop.’ Some 
of it is not yet cut down, and much of what has been cut, -is'not 
yet secured, owing to the heavy rains. The Potatoes are also very 
luxuriant, and are running much into stems. ‘The Turnips hada 
vigorous’ braird, but have been much injured by the soaking rains. 
It has been found impracticable to clean them, even with the hand- 
hoe; and such of them as have been thinned, have been chiefly done 
with the fingers. They are thus very much suffocated with weeds, 
On the whole, there is the prospect of a very late harvest in this 
country, which is seldom very productive, and always precari« 
ous. 

The prices of Corn and Cattle had a slight rise during the last 
quarter, which did little good to the farmers, as they were mostly 
out of their hands. They have again begun to decline. 

The New Distillery Bill seems very much to correspond, in prin« 
ciple, with the suggestions we formerly offered. Some parts of it 
may perhaps, admit of a little amendment, which we shall take the 
liberty of pointing out, when its clauses, as finally enacted, shall 
come to our knowledge. It would certainly be highly desirable, 
that the objects of that Bill could be fully attained, viz. an end put 
to smuggling, with saving of the great expense attending the fruit- 
less attempts to suppress it; while government obtained a sufficient 
revenue, levied at small expense.—28th July. 

Letter from Glasgow, 2d August. 

Wrrutn the last three months, we have had every kind of unsea- 
sonable weather, not excepting frost, and very few days indeed which 
had at all the appearance of summer. ‘The bleak and ungenial 
nature of the season, has greatly retarded the progress of the grow- 
ing crop, which is four or five weeks later than usual. The Wheats; 
however, although from the superabundant moisture, they are gene- 
rally more or less discoloured, have, upon the whole, a luxariant 
appearance ; and, if the weather prove favourable during autumn, 
may not fall short of an average. Oats, in general, exhibit a very 
poor appearance ; they will certainly be a late, and in all probabili- 
ty, a very indifferent crop. Beans and Peas look well at a distance ; 
but the general opinion among our farmers is, that owing to the too 
great luxuriance of the plants, they will not be well podded.. Po- 
tatoes, too, of which the stems have shot up toa great height, on 
account of the unusual quantity of moisture in the ground, will 
very probably be found deficient at the roots, both with respect to 
quantity‘and ‘quality. The sown grasses have not turned out so welb 
as might have been expected, from the frequent rains at the com- 
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mencement of summer; and the weather has been peculiarly unpro- 
pitious to the Hay harvest. Very little of this part of the crop has, 
in this neighbourhood, escaped uninjured, and a considerable quan- 
tity has been almost completely destroyed. 

The unfavourableness of the weather, the indifferent aspect of 
the general crop, together with the prospect of a late harvest, have 
improved the prices of every species of Grain, as you will observe 
by the annexed quotations; and there is every reason to believe, 
that prices will experience a still further advance, unless the weather 
speedily undergo a considerable alteration for the better. 

Present state of the Glasgow Corn-market. 
Wheat, British - - 30s. — 32s. : 

ae ED en a Shere 30m, f Per Ball of 940 Tits 
Barley, Scotch - - 26s. ~ = per boll Stirlingshire 

— English - - 30s. — 32s. measure. 

i 17s. — 20s. . 
Gates een 180. $e at per boll of 264 libs. 
Beans - 21s. — 22s.\ per boll Stirlingshire 
Beans and Peas 20s. — Zis. f measure. 
: - 20s. — 21s. ‘ 
penny ape iggieeoni } gle, nt per boll of 140 libs. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue present quarter has, upon the whole, been cold and dull, com- 
pared with ordinary summer weather; and during the last five weeks, 
we have had much more than the usual quantity of rain. Sometimes 
the rains were accompanied with loud peals of thunder, especially on 
the afternoon of the 28th June, and 22d July. The temperature 
during the above period has been unusually steady, but extremely 
low, the thermometer never varying above a few degrees up or down 
at most, nor rising above 58° or 59° placed within doors, where it 
had no chance of being influenced by artificial heat. The conse- 
quence therefore is, that crops of all sorts will be late, particularly ia 
the upper districts, where the rains have been heaviest, and where 
the ground was longer in getting into a growing state, in consequence 
of the snow remaining longer upon it than in the other districts. The 
harvest, calculating on present appearances, will be from four to six 
weeks later than last year; and it is extremely probable, some part 
of the crops will not now have a sufficient length of season, to bring 
them to full maturity. Last year by this time, our Bear harvest was 
partially commenced, which at all events, cannot be the case this sea- 
son, before the middle or 20th of next month; and not even then, 
perhaps, if more favourable weather do not soon set in. Old people 
declare they do not recollect of such a long tract of rain, and such 
heavy rains at this season; though, with the exception perhaps of 
Turnips, they have frequently seen the crops as late. Of late, there 
have been some appearances of upbreaking; but as yet, they have 
proved very deceiving : so, it is hard to say when we may have more 
settled weather. The day before yesterday was a pretty favourable 
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sort of day, and so also was yesterday, until the evening, when the rain 
again commenced, and still continues. There seems little doubt now, 
but between the conclusion of last harvest, and the beginning of the 
ensuing one, there will be more than a year, which is an occurrence 
that seldom happens. Oats have a thriving appearance on most soils, 
particularly on those with an open bottom; and on such in number- 
less instances they will be a bulky crop, as they at present exhibit a 
dark healthy colour, with great luxuriance of leaf. Of this descrip- 
tion of grain, however, the ears are only beginning to look out.; and 
in many cases, they have not even attained that length. . Barley is 
apparently a pretty fair crop, but not so bulky as Oats ; and there is 
a yery general complaint, that both it and Wheat are to have an im- 
mense pay of defective ears, that is, empty cups throughout the 
ear, and which is here termed lantern grain. Report says, this com- 
plaint also prevails in the neighbouring districts. Wheat has a tole- 
rably fair appearance towards the coast ; but more inland, it is a very 
indifferent crop. In the account given of it in last Report, for half of 
them is rotted out by the snow, it ought to have been printed, part of 
them &c. Peas and Beans appear to have plenty of straw, but little 
corn, Hay is a middling crop, but somewhat lighter than was ex- 
pected in the commencement of the season. In many instances, a 
want of Red Clover is complained of ; insome, a want of Rye Grass ; 
and in not a few cases, a deficiency of both. Perhaps, a third or 
more of this crop is still to cut, and not above that quantity in the 
cole; but as it was long in beginning to be harvested, it does not ap- 
pear to be materially injured as yet. Potatoes and Turnips have an 
extremely backward appearance, almost without exception; and 
should the present unfavourable weather continue much longer, which 
God forbid, they, especially Turnips, will be the worst crop we have 
had for many years. This valuable crop, too, looked well in braird.; 
but for several weeks the plants have been so much drenched, that 
at this advanced period, it is even difficult in many instances to dis- 
tinguish a field of Turnips, at the distance of half a mile, from that of 
naked Fallow. In those situations where the rains have been most 
severely felt, a considerable breadth of them still remains to hoe a 
first time. Some people have hand-weeded their Turnips, and find 
that they have sustained less injury from the rains in that way, than 
where singled out by the hoe. Fhe expense is no doubt a little more ; 
but’a shilling or two per acre is of little consequence, provided it be- 
nefit the crop. Pastures, like other crops, have lately suffered from 
an excess of moisture, and the want of sunshine. It may be stated, 
as an instance of the ungenialness of the season, that hardly a bee- 
hive has yet swarmed, and that not one of those insects peculiar to 
the season, such as the gad-fly, (here termed the glegg), midges, &c. 
has yet made its appearance. The former of these insects is gene- 
rally very annoying to the cattle during the summer months; but this 
year they have hardly as yet been observed to make them startle. 
Markets for Live-stock have kept pretty stationary during the quarter; 
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but Fat, though in tolerably fair demand, has Jately dropt a good déal in 
price. Atone period, good Fat Cattle were worth full 7s. per stove; 
but are not now worth more than 6s. At Paldy Fair, on the 17th ult. 
there was-a tolerably good show of Mearns cattle, and also some lots 
of good North-country Stots ; but as there were no dealers from any 
distance, they of course were in very limited demand, and in not.a 
few instances where sales were effected, former prices were scarcely 

supported. Sheep were still in more limited demand, and the high- 
est price given for good three-year old black-faced Wedders was about 
14s. a head, and the best quality of Ewes from 6s. to 7s. Amongst 
Horses, nothing almost was doing. At St James's Fair'of Garvock, 
on the Ist instant, cattle were sold at much the same rates as at Pal- 
dy Fair; and those of the best description, after a deal of words. on 
both sides, were generally disposed of. The accounts from Kinross, 
which held the day before, and which appears to have been 4 pretty 
fair market, no doubt gave a little stimulus to dealers in this: markés. 
In the afternoon, a great number of shearers were engaged,—men dt 
from 3/. to 3 guineas, and women from 2/. to 2I. 7s.,—current rates 
from 2/. 2s. to 2/. 5s. At the Whitsunday markets, women servants 
were much more in request than usual, and wages, of course, ’ - 
cedentedly high,—some as high indeed, as 5/., and hardly any below 
$i. Ploughmen were in much less demand, and wages much ‘thie 
same as for some time past; say from 5/. to 7/. Labourers by the 
day, or for piece work, are plentiful. Barley has been in brisk de- 
mand of late, and prices advancing. At present, best samples fetch 
from 29s. to 30s. per boll, The late alteration in the-distillery laws, 
promises to be of some advantage to the Scotch agriculturists ; but 
to what extent, is not yet known. In this county, two distilleries 
are about to be established ; one at Stonehaven, and another at Fet- 
tercairn : one at Bervie has also been talked of, but it is not likely 
to go forward. Wool has come to the worst market we have had for 
many years, or perhaps ever had, circumstances fairly considered 
4th August. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue weather during the whole of last quarter has been cold, with 
frosty mornings, with a great deal of rain; and the natural conse- 
quence is, a late harvest, which must certainly be the case ; for; ac- 
cording to present appearances, it will not commence even in the 
early districts, before the middle of September. 

The late rains have injured the Wheat crops very mack, and ‘it 
. to be feared that they will be deficient, both in quantity and oe 

ity. 

"The Grain markets have been very fuctuating through the whole 
of last quarter. In the month of May the advance was rapid; till 
Wheat rose to 7s. 6d. or 8s. per Winchester bushel, Potate Oats to 
fram 2s. 10d.. to. 3s., and Oatmeal to 2s. 6d. per stone:, In the 
month of June it began to decline, and Wheat fell 1s. per bushel, 
Qats Gd., and Oatmeal. 6d. per stone. a the present appearance 
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of the crop, and the prospect of a late harvest (which is always a 
precarious one), prices are again advancing upon every description of 
grain. But if the prices of grain are advancing, the prices of Stock 
‘are upon the decline ; Sheep are fallen back to the ruinously low 

ices of last year, and Wool, which advanced considerably in spring, 

now unsaleable, and not a fleece of this year’s clip sold, but a mere 
trifle for home consumption. What the English and West Country 
manufactarers mean to do is uncertain, as none of them have yet 
made their appearance in order to purchase—an unprecedented cir- 
‘eumstance at this time of the year. Cattle have declined in price 
from what they were a few weeks ago, from 10 to 15 per cent.; and 
but for the unfavourable season, which seems to quicken the price of 
‘Corn, I see no appearance but that farm-produce will be as low as 
ever. Sheep was the last in falling; but now, they are the most un- 
‘profitable of all farm-produce to the breeder, having fallen more 
‘than 50 per cent. from what they once were; and Sheep farms are at 
length coming down in the same proportion. 

To give one specimen, a very good Sheep farm in this county, that 
‘was taken, about 14 years ago, at 670/., was this year let and entered 
to at Whitsunday last, at 2707. All the great proprietors seem now 
reconciled to take such rents as the prices of produce can afford; and 
it is only making a virtue of necessity ; for as the greatest part of the 
tenant's capital is gone, there is little more that they can get. 

The improvements formerly carried on with so much spirit in this part 
of the country, are in a great measure at a stand; and I am afraid 
if better prospects to the farmer do not soon begin to dawn, that 
deterioration will follow these improvements in rapid succession. 

Hay from artificial Grasses is scarcely an average crop, and a 
great deal of it injured by the weather. Bog-hay seems to bea 
full crop, but the weather most unfavourable for getting it made. 
The Turnip crop is promising upon dry warm soils, but upon other 
land, the plant looks sickly from the cold and too much wet. 

Present prices of grain—Wheat from 7s. to 8s. per Winchester 
bushel ; Barley nominal ; Potato-oats from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d.; Oat- 
meal from 2s. to 2s. $d. per stone of 174 lib.— Aug. 1. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue summer quarter has not been nearly so favourable to the a- 
gticulturist as the preceding spring. Cold rainy weather set in a- 
bout the 6th May, and prevailed till near the end of that month. 

‘From about 27th May, till the 5th July, the weather was some- 
times dry, and sometimes wet, but always cold, with frost and hail 
showers at times; and from the 5th July to this date, there has not 

‘ been any frost, but a great deal of rain, with seldom two dry days to- 

ther. 

Wheat will be superior to a medium crop, especially on dry land. 

‘ Oats. will not be deficient in bulk of Straw, but they are at least 

three weeks later than last year; and on the uplands and soft ground 
they area poor crop. Beans and Peas are of juxuriant growth; bat 
as to Grain, it is too early to risk an opinion. Potatoes have a good 
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appearance, where they have not suffered by frost; but in clay land 
they cannot be got drilled up, on account of the wetness, and,,in 
many places, they were frosted to the ground near the end of June. 
Hay is above a medium crop, and is likely to sell at from 3/, to 31. 
10s. per hundred stones, Lanarkshire tron weight. But it has been 
much hurt by the rains, and much of it is still in the swathe or in 
hand-cocks. Pasture on light ground has been abundantly produc- 
tive; but on clay soil it has been injured by moisture, and the 
ground poached by the feet of the Cattle. The Orchards will 
yield about a medium crop of apples, and a great crop of plums; 
but the early pears have failed. The small fruit are a fair crop. 

Grain has continued to advance in price during the quarter now 
ending. Oatmeal is retailed at 1s. 4d. per peck. Wheat has risento 
1/. 11s. per boll, or 65s. per quarter. Last year’s Cheese is retailed 
at 10s. 8d. per stone county weight. Live-stock have also advanced in 
price; and Beef and Mutton are sold at from 8s. to 9s. per stone, 
county weight. Lamb is abundant, and proportionally cheap. 

But these advances in the price of farm-produce have not yet be- 
nefited the tenants, who had sold off their Grain before the markets 
started. If prices rise much higher, the ports will be opened before 
the farmer can bring this year’s crop to market. And if they 
should remain as at present, there is reason to believe that the crop 
will, from its lateness, be as much deficient from that of last, year, 
as all the advance in price can make up. Few of the proprietors in 
this county have made permanent arrangements with their tenants 
as to deduction of rent, but keep large balances hanging over them; 
and the rise in price renders it still more difficult for the tenants to 
remedy that evil.—29th July. 

Letter from Langholm, 1st August. 

Tue weather, during the course of summer, has been most unfa- 
vourable to the interests of the farmer ; an excess of moisture hav- 
ing generally prevailed throughout the quarter, excepting a few days 
about the end of May, and about ten days in the middle of June. 
For the last four weeks, we have not had a day without rain more or 
less, except one, the 9th ultimo. The consequences have, of. course, 
been highly prejudicial to the agriculturist, and almost equally so 
to the grazier. ‘Though there has been abundance of grass in the 
pastures, the coldness and moisture of the atmosphere have been ini- 
mical to the fattening of Stock; and what has been exposed to sale 
in the shambles this season, has been much inferior to that of last 
year. The late severe winter and barren spring have likewise been 
most injurious to the Store-farmer ; for, from the low condition to 
which Sheep were reduced and scarcity of Food, there has beena 
considerable deficiency in the number of Lambs. 

With regard to the state of the crops, harvest will be fully a month 
later than last season ; and from the cold and ungenial weather which 
has so long prevailed, in some soils there will be a deficiency of straw. 
Oats and Barley, as far as can | be ascertained, will scarcely amount 

2 
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to an average crop: Potatoes on free dry soils look pretty well, but 
Turnips, from the coldness of the weather and excess of moisture, 
have not made much progress. Sown Grass-hay is, even at this ad- 
vanced period of the season,-in a’most backward and precarious con- 
dition, very little having as yet been got ricked, and several fields 
sti!l uncut, several mown fields having lain in that condition for some 
weeks past,—so that certain loss will be incurred in both cases. 

‘Our Grain-markets have fluctuated considerably during summer, 
Oatmeal having’ sold here’ at one time at 28. 8di per stone, ‘of 174 lib. 
avoirdupois. It is now'about 4d. per stone lower. Butter has been 
selling at from 6d.to 8d. per lib. of 16 .0z. Butcher-meat from $d. 
to 5d. per lib. ditto. Hay, having been so ill got, is expected tobe 
high, and will rather be scarce, most’ of the preceding year’s crop 
having been consumed during the last severe winter and spring. The 
prices of cattle had a very considerable advance during the early part 
of summer, but are again declining; though still 10 or ‘15 per cent. 
higher than those of last season. Horses, which sold high about 
threé months ago, are greatly fallen in price, excepting those of first 
rate quality, wltich are still in good demand. Owing to the late se: 
vere winter, and loss’frém diseasés in spring, Sheep were expected 
to sell at good prices ; but these have not’corresponded tothe expec- 
tations of the Stere-farmer. At the annual Lamb Fair here, on the 
29th vitimo, there were fewer Lambs exposed to sale than for several 
years past, and ‘much inferior in quality to those shown last year. 
Prices might run‘from 1s. to 1s: 6d. a head, higher than last year, 
which, considering the present low prices, may be stated at from! 15 
to 25-per' cent.; good Lambs selling from 5s. Gd. to 7s. 6d. a piece, 
or about 6s. 6d. on an average ; inferior kinds selling even as low’as 
8s. 6d. The sale was slow, but the Stock shown was mostly sold off, 
and‘on the whole, was accounted rather brisker than at St Boswell’s 
onthe 1Sth. Wool has become'a’mere drug’in the market this season, 
the buyers from Yorkshire refusing’to givé last year’s prices by about 
‘Ts. to 1s. 6d. per stone, which at the’ very Jow rate to which that ar- 
ticle, which forms so extensive a branch‘ of British manufacture, is 
now reduced, may be reckoned’ from'10 'to'15 per cent. lower than 
ast year. Few positive prices have been made; but 10s. 6d. per stone 
may be considered as something like an average rate. White Wool, 
the practice of smearing the sheep having; of late, in many instances, 
Been abandoned’ by the farmers, has been selling about 6s. or 8s. per 
stone’ higher:' Should this practice 'sueeeed without injuring the 
‘health of the mountain flocks, it will prove of considerable benefit to 
the proprfietors' of such stocks, as the expense of smearing, and defi- 
‘ciency in weight of the fleece, will be much more than counter- 
balanced by the superior value’ of the White, or as it is termed, Un- 
laid Wool. 

Upon considering the state of the markets, and the situation of the 
farmer, more particularly of the Store-farmer, this ‘year, compared 
with that of the preceding, it does not appear that the accounts we 
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see so often inserted in many of the newspapers, of the returning 
prosperity of the farming interest, are well founded. ‘The situation 
of the Store-farmer may be considered in most cases as worse, unless 
the relief afforded by the reduction of rents on the part of the land- 
lord, which in very few instances amount to what is required by the 
times, should balance his actual Josses; for taking into account this 
deficiency in the number of Stock sold, and the fall in the price of 
Wool, the state of accounts will be found to be rather against him. 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue late great depression in the price of all kinds of agricultural 
produce, led many intelligent men to predict, that a defective sys- 
tem of culture would speedily be adopted throughout the kingdom, 
as the first obvious symptom of the general distress, and which would 
be rapidly succeeded by a large portion of the inferior soils of the 
country being thrown out of cultivation entirely. And if reports are 
to be trusted, these evils have to a certain extent already shown them- 
selves in the southern part of the Island, where even the wealthy and 
intelligent. proprietors of Holkham and the Schoose farm, have aban- 
doned their annual agricultura) fetes, from feelings, it is said, of the 
utter hopelessness, and inutility of exhibiting correct practice and 
principles of husbandry, to a nation in the very gulf of ruin from su 
perabundance. Fortunately, the farming interest of this county have 
acted under a very different impression ; for, as they coyld not com- 

rehend the possibility of a nation being ruined by an excess of 
Wheat, and fat beef and mutton; or that the farmers could Jong have 
a superabundance of these articles, while the population of the. coun- 
try was gradually on the increase, both proprietors’and tenants have 
hitherto gone on in their respective stations, making every exertion 
in their power to add to the annual produce of their fields, as the 
most obvious remedy for the difficulties they sustained. And the 
advance that has taken place on.all kinds of land produce, marks dis- 
tinctly, that they have not been mistaken in their view of this.inter- 
esting subject, while every corner of the district shows, by the luxu- 
riance of the crops, &¢. that improved and improving culture is regu- 
larly on the increase. 

The cold dry weather in June checked vegetation on weak or very 
dry. soils ; but the crops on these, as well as every where else, have 
made great improvement in bulk, since the rains within the last three 
weeks. Of every kind of grain there is sufficient bulk for full ave- 
rage crops; yet it must be admjtted, that Wheat is rather in a preea- 
rious state, as the almost continued damp, or wetness of the weather, 
for the last ten days, has prevented the blossom from coming out, 80 
as to ensure.a well filled ear, in that part of the crop then under that 
process, while some of the earlier fields have begun to show something 
like symptoms of mildew. Still, immediate dry warm weather will 
not fail to ensure an abundant produce. Barley and Oats are every 
where promising for good crops; Beans and Peas are also very:luxu- 
riant, perhaps too much so; at least very dry weather will be necea- 
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sary in their future stage, to enable them to pod for a productive 
crop. Potatoes are good: Turnips never were better; and some 
fields are already completely closed in the drills. Little Hay is cut 
in the district; but of that a part is still in the rick, which in some 
eases cannot now be of the best quality. Pasture grass has been 
lentiful during the summer ; and the sales of fat Cattle, Sheep, and 
mbs, have left a fair profit to the grazier. 

Harvest had begun last year before this time; but it is very pro- 
bable, that shearing will not begin this season before the last week of 
the present month, as hardly a field is to be seen, that can be said to 
have got even the slightest tinge of yellow. At the same time, so 
much depends at this season on the nature of the weather, that some 
fields may possibly be ready for the sickle some days sooner than the 
date here specified. Labourers and tradesmen of all descriptions are 
generally in full employment; and the common wages of a day-la- 
bourer is 9s. per week. 

Haddington Corn market has been but sparingly supplied during 
the quarter. Of Oats especially, the quantity has been far less than 
at the same time of the season for a number of years past. Still, 
however, the quantity has been fully equal to the demand; and al- 
though there are but few stacks left in the barn yards, yet, as the 
dealers readily find supplies from the granaries, it is very likely that 
prices may continue pretty stationary till the new grain comes into 
market. Wheat from 28s. to 32s.; Barley 26s. to 30s.; Oats 20s. 
to 24s.; and Beans 17s. to 20s., all per boll Linlithgow measure. 
Butter 10d. to 12d.; Eggs 6d. to 7d.; and Chickens 18d. to 20d. 
@ pair.— August 1st. 

Quarterly Report for Morayshire. 

THERE was less east wind this spring than usual; but the west 
wind was unusually cold, and was only preferable, as not being so 
dry. We had enough, and not too much rain in the early part of 
the spring; but we had not nearly enough during the last week of 
May, the whole of June, and the first week of July. Since about 
the 10th of July, it has rained almost daily, and sometimes very 
heavily. The crop was considerably injured in light soils by the 
drought of June, and still more by the frequent frosts. On the 27th 
of that month, there was ice on pools within seven miles of the coast. 
The Barley crop has improved by the late rains, and, as well as Oats, 
promises to be above an average. Peas have great luxuriance of 
straw. Wheat, two weeks ago had g very beautiful appearance ; but, 
since then, the crop has become dreadfully infected with the disease 
known here by the name of honeycomb, or yellow dust on the ear, 
the earlier and best fields appearing, at some distance, as if half ripe. 
This year, as in 1821, the leaf was completely yellowed with frost be- 
fore dhe ear came out ; and whether there is any connexion between 
that circumstance and the subsequent appearance of honeycomb (the 
yellow dust on the leaf getting on the ear and multiplying there, which 
we suspect to be the case), or if the disease is entirely occasioned by wet 
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weather in the flowering season, certain it is, that we never saw the 
leaf so much yellowed as in these two years, and never saw, in any 
other, so much honeycomé on the ear. In 1821, we got clear hot 
weather to fill and ripen the crop, and the disease did not prove so 
injurious as was apprehended: but there is hardly the same chance 
of that this year, because the crop is much later; and many of the 
best fields are so much injured, that it would seem impossible for any 
weather to make them much above half acrop. The season has 
hitherto been remarkably cold, and begins to be compared with 
1816. We reckon the crops of all kinds four or five weeks later 
than last year, and at least a fortnight later than in ordinary seasons. 
Hay is a fair crop, rather defective in clover. Turnips are late, like 
every thing else, and stand much in want of warmer weather. 

The advance on Corn which took place in May, came too late to 
be of any advantage to the greater part of the farming body ; but a 
few of the more wealthy were benefited, and the spirits of all were a 
little elevated by it. Cattle continue at low prices; and those who 
took Grass Parks at high rents, calculating on a rise, will probably 
be disappointed. Horses, except for the saddle, are a very unsale- 
able commodity, and have been so for a considerable time. 

Wages advanced at last term about a pound Sterling to plough- 
men for the half year. They get 4/. 15s. to 5/. 10s.—31st July. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

From the 7th of May till the 9th of June, dropping and cloudy. 
weather prevailed. Dry easterly winds with a clear atmosphere succeed- 
ed, and continued till the 28th of that month, when a thunder storm, 
seldom equalled in violence in this quarter, was followed by rains 
which have continued with little intermission till the present date, ac- 
companied with occasional loud winds, and an almost continued cloud- 
ed sky. 

ides of Number of Rainy Depth of Mean Tera- 
Fair Days. Days. Rain perature, 

May 17 14 2.97 50°.6 

June 21 9 2.22 53°.2 

July 13 18 5.19 56°.5 


Depth of rain 10.38 Quarterly mean 53°.4 


It may be remarked, that the temperature is nearly the same as in 
1321, but is 4° lower than last season. The effects of so much mois- 
ture and so little sunshine, have been to produce a crop tolerably 
bulky, but late. The season for sowing Turnips in June was favour- 
able, and an excellent braird was obtained. Mowing of Hay com- 
menced about the first week in July. The crop will reach an ordinary 
average weight, where the Rye-grass was not killed by the winter 
snows ; but the quality, by so much rain in the time of making, must 
be much deteriorated ; and the expense of making has been consider- 
able. Wheat, in the early districts, came in the ear about the begin- 
ning of July ; in later situations, it was froma fortnight to three weeks 
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later. The washing-rains have been unfavourable to the blossom, and 
have promoted the growth of rust, which must deteriorate the sample. 
The appearance in other respects is pretty favourable; but in a late 
season Jike the present, it is yet too early to pronounce on the quality 
of the crop... Oats are bulky, but abound with black; they are also 
extremely late. Barley promises double the weight of Jast crop. 
Potatoes have made little progress for some time past, in consequence 
of the wetness of the soil. Turnips have also made.little progress 
these two weeks, and the weeds are kept down with difficulty. Peas 
are in blossom, but the weather is unfavourable to filling ; and where 
they stand thick, the straw is in danger of blanching at the root, 
which will prevent their podding freely. 

Except in the early part of summer, the process of summer-fallow- 
ing has been performed under every disadvantage, and neither the 
ground under fallow or drilled crops will be got properly cleaned. 
There has been little fluctuation in the prices of Grain or Cattle in 
the summer months. Wool has sold at lower prices than last season. 
4th Aug. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the month of May and until the 18th of 
June; was variable, but, on the whole, favourable for vegetation; and 
Wheat, in particular, at this time promised a very abundant crop. 
But the cold frosty temperature which ensued from the 19th of 
June, and increased to the 27th, greatly changed the aspect of the 
Wheat fields, which became yellow and brown, from this unnatural 
and ungenial weather. On the 25th and 26th, we witnessed the 
phesomenon of the tops of the highest mountains being clad with 
new fallen snow in the middle of summer; and on the 27th, early 
in the morning, the ground was generally covered with hoar-frost. 
No bad effects were apparent on the Corn crops from the frost, but 
the stems of the Potatoes, in some of the Highland glens, were 
blackened and withered by it, which must have seriously injured the 
crop. 

Before a change of weather took place, rain was much wanted. 
On the 5th of July, we had a copious supply, and heavy falls on 
the 11th and 12th; since which, the weather has continued very 
broken, and scarcely a day passes at present without torrents of 
rain, which has, injured the Hay crop, and retarded the harvesting 
of it greatly. Fortunately the atmosphere has in general kept clear 
during this broken weather, otherways serious injury might have 
been apprehended to the Wheat crops, which, as matters stand, 
appear to have suffered. The earliest fields are affected with yel- 
low rust. Partial lodging has taken place, and the season for bloom- 
ing. not having been very favourable, warrants our pronouncing that 
fine quality is not to be expected from the growing crop of Wheat. 

Barley is not regarded as likely to yield more than an average 
produce, nor to be under that. 

Oats, and Peas and Beans, are to be of great bulk, but late of 
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coming to matutity. Very few fields of the former are yet fully in 
the ear, and the latter growing luxuriantly. 

Potatoes promise to be a full crop. 

The season was highly favourable for preparing for Turnips; and 
the rains having come opportunely, that crop is under favourable 
circumstances. The greatest part of them have received the first 
hoeing ; but latterly, the cleaning of them has been almost stopt 
from the excessive rains, which will likewise retard their growth. 

The Hay crop was good, but only a small part of it is in tramp- 
rick ; and from the damage it has received, and is still exposed to, 
prevents our speaking positively as to this crop. 

We never had a finer season for working the fields for Turnips and 
Fallows. Where only a small proportion of Turnips are sown, the 
Fallows are in excellent order; but where it is otherways, the re- 
verse is the case. Dry warm weather is much wanted for saving 
the Hay, for cleaning Turnips and Fallow, and for bringing the 
Corn crops to maturity. Very little old Corn remains on hand. 
Indeed we are in the way of importing Oatmeal, which sells at a- 
bout 20s.; while that of the growth and manufacture of the coun- 
ty, brings from 24s. to 26s. per boll, of 9 Dutch stones. 

Harvest is not expected to begin generally sooner than the 10th 
of Septerhber; and Oats, and Peas and Beans, are likely to be 
much later. 

There has been little doing in Cattle throughout the quarter; but 
as we hear of the markets in Aberdeenshire being considerably up, 
we expected svon to participate in the advance.—2d August. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tne preceding three months have been, throughout, ungenial ; ‘the 
prevailing winds have been north and north-west ; and seldom forty- 
eight hours in the same direction. The hoar-frost lay white in the 
morning frequently, both in May and June, with some heavy hail 
showers. On the morning of the 16th of June, the ice on standing 
water was as thick as a haif crown, and frosted the stem of the Pota- 
toes and other juicy plants, particularly on soft, muiry, and thin gra- 
velly soils” Upon the 5th of this month, we had a most tremendous 
wind from the west: little of the Wheat was then in full ear; but 
any that was full out, and in flower, suffered much by it. Sinee that 
time, we have had much rain; and for the last ten days, little fair 
weather, and frequently very heavy falls. 

The Wheat has very lately come into full ear : we reckon it is short 
in the head, with some false pickles; but the ground is well stocked. 
The Barley is not generally full shot out ; and the ear of the oats is 
only beginning to appear. The bloom of the Pea is not beginning to 
fade ; of course no pods are yet forming. The Hay, from sown 
grass, is mostly in cocks; very little of it is got into the tramp-rick. 
Much of it is discoloured ; and part of it that has stood long, is much 
injured. The crops of Grain appear to be bulky ; but their produe- 
tiveness is now doubtful, as they are at Jeast three weeks later ‘than 
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the average of seasons. We do not as yet despair: a warm, dry Au- 
gust may do much ; but unless such weather sets suddenly in, the 
crops on high wet districts are very doubtful. The Turnip crops are 
as yet an exception; they are well planted, and in ordinary forward- 
ness ; but on heavy soils, they are getting yellow, owing to the heavy 
rains. 

Although the appearance of the crops of Grain is quite otherways 
than flattering, we see every market well supplied, and prices not 
looking up. Here they are a shade lower than in Edinburgh. It 
would appear there is a large stock in hand ; and I am afraid it will 
be needed. The market for Hay has hardly broke up ; 9d. per stone 
of 24 lib. is talked of, 

Our mountain stock of Sheep being much reduced in condition, by 
the late severe winter, and particularly by the barren spring, the clip 
of Wool is deficient in quantity, and the crop of Lambs fewer in num- 
ber, and not so full grown as in ordinary seasons. Stock Wedders in 
the lean markets, are a shade higher in price than last year; but 
Lambs for Stock seem to be as yet little in demand. Lambs for the 
shambles are rather scarce, and bringing fair prices. Little is yet 
done here in the Wool market. Wool-staplers and manufacturers are 
keeping off ; any that is sold is at.a little lower than Jast year; but 
in so far as I have learned, the quantity that is sold in this county is 
so trifling, that it may be said the market is nat as yet broke up.— 
Slst July. 


ENGLAND, 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

A cold and fickle spring has been succeeded by the most variable 
summer weather that has passed for many years; yet, notwithstand- 
ing, the crops in general have prospered beyond expectation. In ge- 
neral, they are upto an average weight, but are certainly three 
weeks later than usual. The Hay harvest, which is not yet finish- 
ed, has been very tedious, on account of the frequent rains; and 
very little of that crop has been saved without some degree of in- 
jury. Any considerable damage sustained by the Hay is severely 
felt in a county like this, where so much Stock is kept and fed dy- 
ting the winter ; but none will feel it more than the dairy-men. 

the Jate rains have proved very favourable for the Turnip crops ; 
and in general, the plant is both full and vigorous, indeed the pros- 
pect of an abundant.crop js much more flattering than usual. Per- 
haps the Turnips will assist in making up the deficiency of the Hay 
crops. Although the rains.have been frequent, they have not been 
of long duration at any one time; consequently, the Fallow process 
has not been interrupted, and the fields under that treatment are in 
a tolerable state of forwardness; and the lateness of the harvest 
(which will not be general for ypwards of three weeks) will enable 
those that are behind to perfect or bring up that which is in arrear. 

There has been an abundance of supply upon all Pastures during 
the season ; but still neither the dairy-cows nor Feeding Stock have 
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prospered in proportion to that abundance. This we ascribe princi- 
pally to the coldness of the season; for we have been visited with 
much frost during the nights of the summer quarter. 

The late improvements in the price of farm-produce cheered the 
farmers for a time ; but, now that a stagnation has succeeded, we are 
again assuming our long faces. Many farms are still in the market ; 
and good capitalists are readily preferred to farms even at reduced 
rents. The country in general seems pretty quiet. Many farmers 
have obtained a reduction of rent, and the wages of the labourer 
and mechanic are well proportioned to their necessary expenditure. 
—30th July. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

TuRovucHout the last quarter, the atmosphere has been exceed-~ 
ingly cold and ungenial for the season of the year. In May we had 
5.22 inches of rain; in June 1.73 ditto; and in July 4.21 ditto: 
making a total of 11.16 inches. 

From the 10th of May to the 10th of June, 6.81 inches of rain fell. 
It is curious, that the whole quantity of rain which fell from the 1st 
of January to the 10th of May, in the present year, was 7.39 inches, 
—being only 58 parts of an inch more than what fell in the $2 days 
ended the 10th of June. From the last of these dates, to the 8th of 
July, we had no more than 0.13 parts of an inch of rain,—while up 
to the close of the month, 4.20 inches of rain fell ; and as it fell whol- 
ly in showers, which occurred almost every day, hay-making has hi- 
therto been a very tedious affair. From the Jateness of the season, 
very little Hay was secured at the commencement of this series of wet 
weather. 

The crop of Wheat has a.promising appearance ; but as it is part- 
ly affected by the red rust, which has in some measure been removed 
by a few bright days, should the weather prove favourable, we may 
yet calculate upon an average crop of that grain. 

Many of our farmers still take a crop of Barley after. Wheat, 
which is mostly put in after the 10th of May. As a course of wet 
weather set in just at the commencement of the usual season, in 
which a great proportion of the Barley is sown, the ensuing crop is 
most unpromising, since some of it was not put in until the 15th of 
June. In some instances, from the improbability of the grain arriv- 
ing at maturity, Sheep have been turned upon it. The Barley crop, 
however, on dry, properly drained, and well cultivated land, sown 
previous to the 10th of May, has a promising appearance. 

On dry loamy soils, an abundant crop of Oats may be expected. 
But in proportion as the land is strong and cold, the prospects of an 
average crop are diminished. ‘Those sown pretty early have the finest 
appearance. 

Turnips are in general very promising upon dry soils. In propor- 
tion as the land is naturally wet and adhesive, the prospects of a full 
crop are lessened ; and in several instances, where Swedes were in- 
tended to have been sown, none have been put in, owing to the 
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course of extremely wet weather, which commenced in the month of 
May. 

eno look well on dry soils. But where the land is imperfect- 
ly drained, a deficient crop may be expected. 

Grass, like every other description of crop, is by no means defi- 
cient upon land sufficiently drained, and under judicious culture. 
But the reverse is the case on almost all cold and strong soi)s, even 
those of a good quality. Permanent meadows and pastures are, 
however, an exception. The crop upon them is in general a full ave- 
rage one. 

The price of Grain has undergone a considerable advance within 
the last week. Present prices may be given as follows :—Wheat 8s. 
6d. per bushel; Rye 6s. ditto; Barley 5s. ditto; and Oats 3s. 10d. 
ditto. Horned Cattle of all descriptions, are somewhat dull of sale. 
Bacon 5s. per stone of 14 lib. Young pigs sell well]. 

Nothing concerns the interests of our tenant farmers, more than 
the medium price of farm-produce. We have long held an opinion 
that that price, on an average of years, is regulated by the cost of la- 
bour; and that the price of labour has a constant tendency to rise or 
fall, in proportion as the demands of our manufacturers and merchants 
can afford to reward the work-people they employ. Within the last 
twelve months, the prosperous state of many branches of our manu- 
factures has unquestionably occasioned a full demand for labour, 
and a sensible rise in the price of it. 

At the public hiring held at Carlisle last Martinmas, the wages of 
farm-servants were as low in price as those of 1790. The quarterly 
hiring, held at the same place at Candlemas, was equally dull, accom- 
panied by a continuation of a rate of prices, as low as those of Mar- 
tinmas. In the month of April, labourers began to be fully employ- 
ed; and, at the Whitsuntide half-yearly hiring, farm-servants obtained 
as high wages as those of Whitsuntide 1822,-which we consider fully 
equal to Wheat at 60s. per quarter,—being a rise of fully one-third in 
value, a8 compared with the preceding Martinmas and Candlemas 
hirings held at Carlisle; and we believe there has been a correspond- 
ing rise in the price of farm labour, in all parts of the country where 
prices are allowed to find their natural level.—1s¢ August. 

Report from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

, Tue intelligence we have this quarter to convey, is the reverse of 
cheering. ‘The clouds of despair have very frequently hung over us. 
The summer has _ been very wet and cold. All is very late. Much 
Grass is yet to cut in this district, which is past ripe, and taking in- 
jury. Part of the Hay is spoiled. Fallows are in a very foul state. 
Grain is very backward, and in wet lands bad. The harvest must 
naturally be very late, however fine the weather now come. Grain 
appears to be five or six weeks later than last year. If it should be 
ripened, cut and carried, under favourable circumstances, it may 
be an average crop; but the prospect is now much against it. Wheat 
sells for 8s. 4d.; Oats 2s. 8d.; Oatmeal 38s. for 240 lib. ; Potatoes 
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11d. per stone, 14 lib.; Beef 4d. to 6d.; Mutton 5d. to Gd. 

Veal 34d. to 5d.; Salmon ls. 3d. per lib.; Butter Is. per 18 oz.; 
Cheese 58s. per 120 lib.; Wool, Cheviot and Leicester, 12s. 

coarsé heath Wool 5s. to 7s. per stone 16 lib., but not mucl 
sold. 

Labourers are in demand, and wages keep up, in consequence of 
so much building and work of various kinds going on in the county. 
Manufactories are increasing to an extent unprecedented. There 
is also much work on public roads, canals, &c. 

Although Grain has advanced, the advantage will be trifling to 
farmers here ; most have sold all except for their own use, and many 
have to buy.—2d August. 

Letter from Liverpool, 30th July. 

WueEn we addressed you in May last, we were led to expect a 
very considerable falling off in the imports of all kinds of grain, from 
an opinion very generally entertained, that the immense supplies, 
which had kept pouring into our market, were not so much owing to 
the productiveness of last year’s crop, as to the poverty of the farmers, 
dealers, &c. the greater part of whom, it was presumed, were neces- 
sitated to keep forcing their Corn on the market, in much greater 
quantities, than they otherwise would have done, under more favour- 
able circumstances. This opinion now seems to have been founded 
in error. In May the supplies rather fell off, which gave some colour 
to the then generally received opinion, and prices advanced here, and 
in most other markets. Immediately, however, on this advance tak- 
ing place, our imports increased very considerably, in much greater 
quantities than our regular demand could meet ; and the speculative 
demand having greatly subsided, our prices during the last month 
kept gradually declining. 

The greater part of this month has been wet and unfavourable for 
the growing crops, particularly during the last fortnight, which must 
have done much injury to the Hay crop; but it is generally believed 
the Curn crops hitherto, have received no further damage, than keep- 
ing back the harvest, which must now necessarily be very late and 
precarious. In consequence, a small advance has taken place in 
London, and a similar one here on most kinds of grain; but the sup- 
plies continuing great (Ireland seems quite inexhaustible), and ‘our 
stocks on hand so immense, that it is with difficulty suitable warehouse 
rooms can be obtained. Under these circumstances, the unfavour- 
able state of the weather has not had that effect on our market; as 
might naturally have been expeeted. A continuance of it now for a 
short time may be of serious consequence. Much therefore now de- 
pends on the weather. The demand for foreign Grain has of late 
entirely subsided, and we have still here about 100,000 quarters of 
bonded Wheat. It is probable the ports will open for foreign Oats 
and colonial Wheat, by payment of a duty on the 15th August ; but 
there is no hope for Wheat from the Continent of Europe or the 
States of America, unless we have a very bad harvest indeed. 
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ImporTaTions of GRAIN, Frour, &c. into the Port of Liverroot, from the 
28th April, until the 28th July 1823, inclusive. 


Coastwise 4,541 
une 3 


54 224| 1,302 |108 ,692 (14,837 | 6,300 


Current Prices at the Live: 





l Corn Exchange, on Tuesday the 29th 


uly, 1823. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. 
Fine me English, Scotch, | 
North Welsh, and Manx, 
red and white, of the 8s. 3d. - 98. 3d. 
growth 1820, 


Do. do, 1821, - + 1s. 3d. - 8s. 
Do. do. 1822, - 8s. 3d. - 9s. 3d. 
Russian, Pomeranian, Ham- 8s. ae 
burgh, Antwerp, &c. & 
Russian and inferior Foreign, 7s. ? 5.5 
Canada, - - ~ & 
Do. in bond, nominal, - 6s. |} ER 
Trish, of the = of 1820, 6s. 3d. - 78.54. 
Do. do. 1821, 6s. 3d. - 7s. 
Do. fine qualities, white, 1829, 7s.9d, - 8s. 4d. 
Do. superior do. red, do. 7s. 4d. - 8s. 


Do. good Waterford do. do. 6s. 11d. - 7s. 2d. 


Do. middling & inf. qualities, 6s. 6d. - 6s. 10d. 
Foreign, superior quali- J 

ties, in bond, nominal, 4s. 9d. - 50. Od. 
Russian, & inferior do. do. 4s. 6d, - 4s. 9d. 

Oats, per 45 lib. 

Fine sweet English, Scotch,? ~ 

and | Welsh potato, 1820, § °* ad. - 50. 4d. 
Fine sweet Irish potato do, 3s. Od. - 3s. 3d. 
Do. do. 1821, 2s. 10d. - 3s. Od. 
Do. do. 18929, 3s. Od. - 3s. 2d. 


Middling and inferior do. 2s. 10d. - 2s. 11d. 
Do. foreign, in bond, + 2s. 2d. - 2s. 4d. 
Barley, per 60 libs. 

Fine sweet Eng. malting, 4s. 6d. - 5s. Od. 


Barley, per 60 libs. 


Do. do. Scotch & Welsh, 
for grinding, t 4s. 6d. - 4s, 9d 
Do. do. Irish, - 4s. 4d. + 4s, 8d, 


Do. For. in bond, nominal, 3s. 6d. - 4s. Od. 
Indian Corn, p. Winch, bush. 4s.6d. - 5s. 6d. 
Do. do. in bond, nominal, 3s. 6d. - 4s, Od. 


Peas, per 
White boiling, + i 48s. ~ 50s. 
Grey, - ie 28s. « 56s, 
Foreign, in bond, nominal, = 26s, ~ 32, 
Rape-seed, per last, Irish, - 271. - 2i, 
Rye, p. qr. Eng. and Foreign, 34s. - 40. 
Beans, per — 
Fine English, . 359, = 39s, 
Scotch, Irish, Dutch, &c. - 33s, - 35s. 
In bond, nominal, 24s, - 27s, 


Malt, per 9 gallons. 
Fine Norfolk and Suffolk, - 8s, + 8s. 10d. 
Middling andiinferior qualities, 7s. Gd. - 85 
Flour. 
English, fine seconds, p. 280 lib. 44s. - 47s. 
Irish, do. 1822, per. do. - 40s. = 453. 
American sour, p. barrel in bond, 20s, - 22s. 
Do. superfine sweet, n@y, do. - 33s, - 34s. 
Canada, do. 28s, - 29% 
Dantzic, de. 28s, - 0s. 
Oatmeal, per 240 libs. 
English, - - . 
Scotch, a. im 
Irish, - - - 


268. - 29s 
26s, - 28s. 
25s. - 27% 
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Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

Tue past quarter has been remarkable for cold ungenial weather, 
which has operated most unfavourably on vegetation in general, 
producing blight and insects in abundance, especially on the apple 
and other fruit-trees. The effect on the Corn crops will, it is fear- 
ed, be not less injurious; though until the period of harvest, the 
extent of the injury can hardly be ascertained. The rough chaffed 
Wheats appear to be the most affected, presenting a rusty, dark, 
and unhealthy appearance to the eye, the Straw being of a peculiar 
dark, dull green. This oftentimes betokens mildew; and we are 
greatly mistaken if this disease does not exist to a very wide extent 
this year, particularly on the rich deep soils; where, owing to the 
great moisture of the season, the Straw is of such a length as to 
cause much of the crop to be lodged, or aid, as we term it. On 
dur lighter lands, the crops are looking more promising, having ac- 
quired plenty of Straw; but even there, the ear is not wholly free 
from disease, particularly that known by the name of red robin, or, 
in some places, the red gum. We have noticed certain fields of 
Talavera much injured by this disease. The Kentish red appears 
to have nearly escaped; but this is well known to be a very hardy 
Wheat, the most so perhaps of any in cultivation. 

Barley promises well on almost all soils, except the richest ; there 
the Straw is too long, and the crop consequently too much laid to 
admit of a fine sample. It will in all probability turn out coarse 
and thin. Oats also will be a heavy crop, not being so liable, from 
the superior stiffness of the Straw, to go down (as it is called) as 
Barley. Peas a great crop, the best perhaps known for some years 
past ; but they want dry weather. From being unusually long, and 
the air almost constantly loaded with moisture, the stalks are suffer- 
ing from the want of dry weather, being absolutely rotten at bottom 
in certain confined situations. Beans will fall greatly short of what 
was expected a while back, owing to the depredations of that very 
destructive little insect, the black louse. Every field is more or less 
injured by them. On the whole, though, on the generality of soil, 
things are looking well, yet it cannot be denied there is much dis- 
ease abroad; and, from the lateness of the harvest, the chance is 
very greatly against the production of a sample at all equal to that 
of last year. 

A vast breadth of Hay is abroad, and must be totally ruined by 
the frequent heavy showers. This article is consequently much ad- 
vanced in price of late, and in all probability will be still higher; 
present price 4l. to 51. a ton. Wheat, which at one time was as 
high as 68s., is now selling at about 63s.; but if the bad weather 
continue, it will most likely rise higher, as the old Wheat must be 
for a considerable time in request to mix with the new. 

Cattle of all kinds have sold pretty freely at from 3s. to 4s. per 
stone, Lean. Lambs are plentiful, and fetch from 14s. to 20s. a 
head. 
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Wool is selling from 35s. and 40s. to 46s. a todd, of 28 libs.—July 
31st. 
Quarterly Report for Yorkshire. 

Asout the beginning of May we had a few fine days, but the 
summer has been on the whole very ungenial. The wind has but 
seldom blown three days from the same quarter, and changeable 
winds are generally observed to be accompanied by unsettled wea- 
ther. In the south-east extremity of the county the weather has 
been cold and cloudy, but dry ; there not having yet fallen, in some 
places, a sufficiency of rain for the Pastures, which are still in such 
places miserably bare; whilst in the north and west parts of the 
county, much Hay has been injured by the heavy rains during the 
month. The crop is generally light, particularly in Holderness, 
where the cutting has only just become general. ’ 

But few Swedes have succeeded this year; and common Turnips 
are mostly backward in many situations, having been injured by too 
much wet; whilst in others, they have not’ been sowd until late, for 
want of sufficient moisture. WF) Saar 

Wheat is generally a very light crop, thin on the ground and 
small in the head.. In Helderness, it may perhaps be near an ave- 
rage crop, being much better than in other parts of the county. 
Oats too are adight crop. Beans anid Peas'do not appear deficient ; 
but every thing 18 so late, that we'cannot yet form a correct judg- 
ment. Rapeseed is a very deficient-crop, and is rising in value, as 
it is said to be a very failing crop on the Continent. It is-now sel 
ing about 30s. per last. Our. long Wool has been selling rather 
better than last year, bat not much briskness in the trade ; prices 
from 26s. to 28s: per todd, of 28+- pounds. 

Our Corn markets. have for some time been very dull, without 
much alteration in price, except Oats, which were at one time ex- 
travagantly high in proportion to other Grain. Wheat is now 
selling from 55s. to 60s. per quarter; Oats 22s. to 26s. Cattle- 
markets have fallen considerably for both Fat and Lean Stock. Fat 
beasts, which in May were worth about 7s. per stone, have fallen to 


about 5s.; and Mutton to about 44d. per pound, sinking the offal. 


No. XCVI. will be published on the second Monday of November. 
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